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Like Shooting Fish in a Barrel 


It’s a cinch to get urgently needed facts and figures when all you have to do is 


call STATISTICAL. 


Just tell us what you need in tabulating, calculating, typing, Vari-Typer service 
or marketing research tabulations and leave the rest to us. 


It’s like “shooting fish in a barrel” for this experienced organization to compile the 
reports you need—quickly, accurately and economically—at your office or ours. 


Backed up by the largest and most diversified independent punched-card tabulating 
service in the country, these specialists relieve you of all details. No equipment 

for you to procure. No special help to hire or train. No O.A.B. 

deductions to fuss with. 


Remember this complete service is available to you on a regular or emergency basis. 
Just phone or write our nearest office for the complete story. 


e TABULATING ¢ CALCULATING * TYPING « MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS « 


STATISTICS = TaBULATING COMPANY 


M. R. Notaro, President 


53 WEST#JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS © PHONE HARRISON 7-2700 


New York Office St. Louis Office 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Phone WHitehall 3-8383 : ) Phone CHestnut 5284 


















PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAY ROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 





Ditto offers you “‘profits free’’— repeated savings in time, money, 
and manpower that repay its orginal cost many times over. For 





Ditto is more than a “‘duplicator.’’ You profit by using Ditto to copy 


anything written, printed, typed, or drawn . . 


. adapting it to your 


payroll, production, purchasing, or order-billing system . . . or using 
it for such needs as listed below. Check this list. Are you doing any 
of these jobs by hand? Then learn how Ditto can do the same work 
faster and without error... effect free profits for you as it has for thou- 
sands of firms. Mail the coupon for facts, samples, and case histories. 


4 LO SY 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT, OFF. 


2267 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

O Parts Order 

O Assembly Order 

O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 

O Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

0 Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

0 Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

© Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 
0 Order and Billing Systems 
OD Salesmen’s Bulletins 
D Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


O Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Statements 

D Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 

0 Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


0 Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 

0 Reports, Statements & 
Abstracts 

DO Abstract of Claim 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


D Requisition and Purchase 
Order Systems, Bid Re- 
quests 

0 Accounting & Finance 
Statements 

O Drawing & Sketches 


RAILROADS 


0 Passing Car Reports, 
Operating Reports 

0 Car Interchange & Inter- 
line Exchange 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


© Accounting and Financial 
Reports 

0 Sales and Stock Reports 

0) Ruled Forms, Bulletins, 
etc. 


CHAIN STORES 


0 Inventory Sheets 

Warehouse Order and 
Billing 

0 Price Lists and Changes 

D Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING 


D Specifications, Bid 
Requests 

0 Drawings and Sketches 

D Payroll 

O Purchasing Receiving 


PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 


O Printing Orders 

O Advertising and 
Circulation Statistics 

0 Advertising Presentations 

O Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 


0 Bulletins to Members, 
Credit Inquiries 

0 Statements and Reports, 
House Organ 


MEAT PACKERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 

O Sales Bulletins and Price 
Lists 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 





ACCOUNTANTS 

© Profit and Loss State- 
ments 

0 Balance Sheets, Audit Re- 
ports 

O Ruled Forms, Working 
Papers 

O Income Tax Reports 


GOVERNMENTS 
© Accounting Reports, Bid 
Requests 
0 Purchase Orders 
0 Engineering Drawings 
0 Charts and Graphs 
D Specifications 
O Material Lists 





DITTO, Inc. 


samples. 


Company.... 
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2267 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please 
mail me Ditto profit-earning facts and Ditto 
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VWOMOUMCUIGY CO VOWU 
yo 


ENGLISH PEREOFICIENC®E 
EXAMINATION 


Required of all full-course students of 
International Accountants Society, Inc., as a prerequisite 


lo their study of C.P. A. Coaching 


Effective at once, our full-course 1. SPELLING 
students will be required to take a com- 2. PUNCTUATION 
prehensive examination in English prior 3. VOCABULARY 
to their study of C.P.A. Coaching. 4. GRAMMAR 
5. SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


The author of this examination is a é, ; 
A corrective study program is ar- 


well-known Professor of English at a 
. ranged for those who fail the examina- 


university noted for its large account- 3 
: tion or who feel the need for review. 


ing enrollment. The examination consists 

: ce ; Whi aneur enamnatieedd i 

of eighty-five questions divided into hile the new examination is provid 

Cini: wesin diame ad tele ed as an additional service, without 
extra charge, to our own students, we 


believe that this announcement will 
be of general interest to the accounting 


profession. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD e+ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOTS 
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CURRENT COMMENT 





So Few Can Serve So Many 


XOME OF the Committees of the Controllers Institute of 

America have been performing services of benefit not 
solely to their Institute’s members and their companies but 
in a broad perspective of value to all American business, 
and certainly to all readers of this magazine. 

Consequently, it seems appropriate to quote some re- 
marks by Mr. K. Y. Siddall, incoming President of the 
Institute, regarding the appointment of his committees for 
the coming year and the changes in the Institute’s committee 
structure. He grouped his committees under three headings: 


1. Internal Affairs 
2. Government Contact 
3. Education and Information 


The latter two headings are the ones of interest here. 


Government Contact: 

After mentioning that the Institute would continue its 
Committee on Federal Taxation and its membership in the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports, he made more de- 
tailed comment on the other committees in this group. 

The Committee on Government Procurement Policies, 
under the chairmanship of F. Gerald Hawthorne, is the 
newest of our National Committees. It went to work 
promptly in July and prepared for the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy Department a ‘‘Statement of 
Contract Cost Principles.’’ Currently this Committee is un- 
dertaking a study on the Renegotiations Act of 1948. 

At the suggestion of several of the local Controls, we are 
now setting up a National Committee on State and Local 
Taxation to cooperate with the equivalent committees of 
the several Controls, and assist them in efforts toward more 
uniform administration, procedure, and reporting methods 
in state and local taxation. 

The Committee on Cooperation with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has been renamed Committee on Se- 
curities and Exchange Regulation, for it properly should 
handle any matters related to ‘“Blue-Sky’’ laws in the several 
states, as well as federal regulation. 

We are setting up a Committee on Cooperation with the 
Government, to cover governmental matters not properly 
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assignable to any of these other committees, such as the 
requests recently received from the Joint Property Account- 
ing Staff and from the Air Force for assistance in setting up 
controllership functions in the Government. 


Education and Information: 


In this group he commented first on the work of the 
Education Committee, which has cooperated with schools 
and colleges, looking toward a better understanding of fi- 
nancial management problems and the controller's function 
of measuring the progress of his company. This Committee 
will be continued, he stated, as will the Technical Informa- 
tion Committee which has served the members of the Con- 
trollers Institute as a means for exchanging experience and 
opinions on specific technical problems. 

We are broadening the scope of the Committee formerly 
assigned to work with the American Institute of Account- 
ants, and relabeling it Committee on Cooperation with 
Other Organizations. This new Committee will be a policy 
committee rather than an operating committee, determin- 
ing the wisdom, extent and method of cooperation, but 
leaving the operating contacts to the appropriate committees. 


Budget Allowances for Social Security 


ee. a controller inquired whether the election of 

a Democratic President and Congress forecasts an 
early expansion of the coverage of Social Security, which 
would affect his corporate budgeting for the coming year, or 
whether the rumored expansion merely means a broadening 
to cover employers and types of workers not now covered. 

Mr. Thomas L. Evans, newly appointed Chairman of 
the National Committee on Social Security of the Control- 
lers Institute, seemed the likely individual to discuss this 
problem with especially since he, in September 1947, before 
a business audience rather accurately forecast current trends 
in Social Security (THE CONTROLLER, January 1948). 

Like all the rest of us Mr. Evans cannot predict the 
future and would not want to be in the position of appear- 
ing to do so. But from his comment, and from other sources, 
it would appear the most likely first step by Congress will 
be the broadening of coverage on the small employers and 
previously non-covered classifications of workers. 

Those employers presently paying unemployment bene- 
fits would be affected only to the extent that it includes cases 
of employees not previously covered. 

Although there is room for difference of opinion regard- 
ing a possible increase in the rates, some observers believe 
this will wait upon the preparation of some sort of health 
insurance program, the details of which could hardly be 
completed earlier than January 1, 1950. 

However, almost all observers believe that employers 
should take seriously the possibility of some sort of health 
insurance, perhaps insurance against loss of earnings due 
to illness or disability. Nothing approaching the British 
move towards socialized medicine appears to be expected 
here in the immediate future. 


—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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Banking? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Do soaring costs menace profits? Your 
business can trim those costs. And 
Moore can help. 

Bank of America, with branches 
throughout California, saves thousands 
of clerical man-hours a year by using 
Moore multi-copy forms. Small firms 
save, too, because Moore offers the 
right business form for every form of 
business. For example: a poultry farm 
in New Hampshire was using 4 sepa- 
rate forms and 4 separate writings to 


Sales Books for 


Marginal Punched 
Every Business Operation 


3usiness Machine Forms 


Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


Banking, for muny, is symbolized by scenes like this, pictured at one of Bank of America’s San Francisco branches. 


prepare Orders, Acknowledgments, 
Shipping Memos, Invoices. Moore de- 
signed a 4-part continuous register 
form that completes the whole job in 
one swift writing. 

Cut your overhead, now! Call your 
Moore office, in over 200 cities, coast 
to coast. Factories in Niagara Falls 
and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif. Also sales offices and fac- 
tories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 
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Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


MOORE v 


BUSINESS FORMS 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 
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FOR PRESIDENTIAL “HOPEFULS” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I was greatly interested in the content 
of the editorial, ““The Controller's Presi- 
dential Potential,” in your November is- 
sue. It confirms a conviction I have often 
expressed—that the qualities required for 
sound operation of the controllership 
function are basic in these cost-conscious 
days to the sound operation of the entire 
corporate function via the presidency of 
the firm. 

I am sure that you have spotted a real 
trend: and that in the months and years 
ahead more and more controllers will be 
named presidents or executive vice presi- 
dents—depending on the firm—of their 
respective companies. 

And in this connection let me congratu- 
late the Editors of THE CONTROLLER for 
their contribution. Your feature articles 
month by month are, in the main, excel- 
lent material for controllers to ‘chew, 
swallow and digest,” if they hope to be- 
come better controllers and—who knows ? 
—someday realize their own “presidential 
potential.” 

From a reader who prefers—should you 
publish this letter—the anonymity of . . . 


POTENTIAL PRESIDENT 


ACROSS THE SEAS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

With the increasing difficulty in this 
country of procuring dollars even for sub- 
scriptions, but much more so in connec- 
tion with technical books, we are endeav- 
oring to keep the Australian businessman 
advised of latest developments in all over- 
seas countries. This involves amongst 
other things an examination of overseas 
journals and, as a necessary result, some- 
thing in the nature of a precis of those 
articles or publications which are of high 
standard. We specifically stress the “high 
standard” because we are only interested 
in giving to Australian businessmen that 
information which represents latest 
thoughts in the managerial field 

We feel that whilst a complete cover- 
age will not be obtained in this way, 
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definitely some very advantageous contri- 
bution could be made if only the best 
publications were covered. We know your 
publication well and it is one of the first 
that we would choose to cover, if we 
could do so. 

The purpose of this letter, therefore, is 
to ask whether by payment of a fee or 
otherwise we could make some arrange- 
ment with you whereby we could have the 
right within Australia and New Zealand 
to distribute a precis of any article or 
articles appearing in your journal, and in- 
clude such in any newsletter or publica- 
tion which we may send out. 

As we consider your publication one of 
the best that we get, we are particularly 
anxious to make some arrangement with 
you if this be possible, but we must ad- 
mit that it is possible only because of the 
international goodwill that may thus be 
created that you may consider agreeing to 
the foregoing request. Of course, full and 
complete acknowledgement of the article 
quoted and the name of your publication 
would appear in the case of any and every 
quotation made. 

We are quite prepared to reciprocate in 
any way possible and we do believe that 
with our associated firm, W. D. Scott & 
Co. (who are the largest management 
consultants in Australia), we are in a po- 
sition to present the Australian scene bet- 
ter than anyone else. This is particularly 
so in relation to all management subjects. 
Incidentally, Mr. W. D. Scott was leader 
of the Australian Delegation to the Inter- 
national Management Congress in Stock- 
holm last year. 

Would you be good enough to write us 
giving your views and we thank you in 
anticipation thereof. 


W. ScoTT 
Australian Research Service 
Sidney, N. S. W., Australia 


A reciprocal complimentary subscription 
arrangement has been suggested and THE 
CONTROLLER is en route to Australia (and 
monthly hereafter) as our half of the ar- 


rangement. 
—T he Editors 


PERMISSION GRANTED 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We would appreciate your permission 
to reproduce the article entitled “Crime 
Loss Prevention” which appeared on 
pages 402 through 406 of the August 
1948 issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

Reproduction will be for company use 
only and the usual credit line will be in- 
cluded. 

R. K. BuRNS 
Manager—Office 
Shell Oil Company 
Wood River, Illinois 
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PROCURING REGULATIONS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


Mr. Peloubet, in his article on ‘‘Govern- 
ment Contract Costs and Renegotiation— 
1948” in the November issue of Tur 
CONTROLLER, mentioned that Procure. 
ment Regulations were due soon. He did 
not mention, however, how one could go 
about securing copies of these Regula. 
tions. 

If it is possible, will you please deter- 
mine from whom and how we could go 
about obtaining a copy of these regula- 
tions for our files ? 

READER 


Regarding your inquiry, Mr. Peloubet ad- 
vises us that Government Contract Procure. 
ment Regulations may be obtained after 
November 1 from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

—The Editors 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER are 
invited to express their reactions to 
articles appearing within our pages. 
Letters will be welcomed for inclu- 


sion on this page. 
The Editors 





MILITARY ACCOUNTING 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


Your readers might have some interest 
in a press release today announcing the 
establishment of a permanent Joint Com- 
mittee on Accounting Policy that should 
be of material aid in standardization and 
coordination of accounting policies and 
principles throughout the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. Copy is attached. 


H. W. BoRDNER 

Director of Accounting 
Policy 

Office of the Secretary 
of Defense 

Washington, D. C. 


October 28, 1948 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
OFFICE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
W ashington 25, D.C. 


Establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Accounting Policy in the National Military 
Establishment was announced on October 
28 by Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 

The committee will be responsible for 
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the peapvieg MEW 
Bell & Howell 


FILMO MICROFILM 
RECORDER 


It’s amazing! The new Bell & Howell Micro- 
film Recorder, with automatic feed, pro- 
vides twice the production at less than half 
the cost of other microfilm recorders. Com- 
pletely automatic, easy to use, and records 
more documents in less space than ANY 
other recorder—that’s the Bell & Howell 
MICROFILM RECORDER! 


1. The Automatic Feed allows one operator to do the work of 
two! Practically eliminates idle-machine time. Up to 250 check 
size documents per minute may be recorded. 


2. With idle-machine time virtually non-existent, fewer Filmo 
Recorders with Automatic Feed are required. 


3. Film cost is halved in one-side recording, and twice as many 
documents are recorded on the same size roll of film! Using the 
same method that 8mm cameras have used for years, the Filmo 
Recorder takes pictures up one side of the film and down the 
other. Saves on cost of film and processing. 


4. Added flexibility! Three optional reduction ratios available 
for specific needs allow a choice in reduction size of 18-1 
(one-side only), 30-1, 37-1. And, both sides of any document 
may be recorded simultaneously, side by side. Controls 
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Microfilm Recorder with automatic 
feeder in operation. Clerk is loading sec- 
ond feeder for continuous machine run. 


Bell & Howell Service Policy Means 
Continuous Economical Operation 


You buy the Filmo Recorder 
outright . . . no continuing 
rental charges. Fully inter- 
changeable units make servic- 
ing fast, mean maximum use 
of Filmo Recorder. 

Also available on outright 
purchase are the Filmo Reader 
and Filmo Automatic Day- 
light Processor. Write today 
for prices and illustrated liter- 
ature. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7160 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 








are simple—change from one-side operation to 
two-side recording with the flick of a lever. 








Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 


Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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formulating uniform financial and account- 
ing policies and procedures for the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and other agencies of the National 
Military Establishment. Improvements in 
accounting, as well as standardization, are 
expected to be accomplished as a result of 
the committee's efforts. It will work closely 
with the Departments and other agencies, 
and its primary objective is to bring about 
development of accounting as a tool of 
management throughout the Military Es- 
tablishment. This program should result in 
increased control over operating costs. 
The members of the Joint Committee on 
Accounting Policy are: Chairman, Mr. H. 
W. Bordner, Director of Accounting Policy, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; Maj. 
Gen." Edmond H. Leavey, Army Comptrol- 
ler; Mr. N. P. Cassidy, Fiscal Director, 
Navy; Lt. Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, Air 
Force Comptroller; and a representative ex- 
perienced in the field of procurement and 
supply to be named by the Munitions Board. 


ATTENTION: SALES MANAGERS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have 
written today to Printers’ Ink magazine 
suggesting that they reprint the article by 
Mr. Jonathan N. Harris, ‘Direct Costs as 
an Aid to Sales Management,” from your 
magazine, THE CONTROLLER, for October 
1948. 

I believe quite strongly that many sales 
managers should have the opportunity of 
reading Mr. Harris’ excellent paper since 
it comes at a time when increased forces 
of competition and high fixed costs of 
manufacturing make it imperative that an 
intelligent approach be made to the whole 
matter of product costing. Mr. Harris’ 
plan not only has the advantage of timeli- 
ness but his presentation is clear and con- 
cise to one with no accounting back- 
ground. 

RALPH L. ERICSSON 

Sales Manager 

Sumner Chemical Company, 
Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Printers’ Ink 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Larrabee: 

I am taking the liberty of sending you, 
enclosed, an article, “Direct Costs as an 
Aid to Sales Management,” by Jonathan 
N. Harris from THE CONTROLLER, Octo- 
ber 1948, with the suggestion that you 
might give consideration to reprinting this 
article in Printers’ Ink.”’ 

The very great benefit which I person- 
ally received from the article may preju- 
dice my opinion, but 1 feel strongly that 
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it should have a wider publication— 
Printers’ Ink” with its wide circulation, 
especially among sales management, was 


my first thought. 


Very truly yours, 
RALPH L. ERICSSON 


QUERY ... 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

After reading the indictment of “‘ac- 
cepted accounting principles” by Mr. 
Henry Keyserling in his article, ‘‘Account- 
ing Principles vs. Business Economics,” in 
the September issue of THE CONTROLLER, 
I am impelled to ask for a bill of particu- 
lars. Just wherein do accepted accounting 
principles shackle business or prevent a 
company from supplementing its certified 
statements with any type of information it 
sees fit in its published reports? Specifi- 
cally, how would Mr. Keyserling present 
a balance sheet and statement of income 
so that they would ‘express the dynamic 
condition of the business, its direction, its 
velocity, and its internal strength’’ ? 

A balance sheet, for example, repre- 
sents a theoretical fix taken as of a specific 
time of balances which are constantly 
changing. Of necessity, a balance sheet 
must be static which is opposed in funda- 
mental principle to something dynamic. 

The practice of currently providing for 
future replacements at increased or in- 
flated costs does not do violence to any 
accepted accounting principle. All ac- 
countants insist upon, and rightly so, is 
that the provision for replacements be 
properly labelled. A provision for depreci- 
ation can be distinguished from a pro- 
vision for replacements at increased or in- 
flated costs in that depreciation represents 
the amortization of an expenditure al- 
ready made while the charge for replace- 
ments represents a provision for an antici- 
pated expenditure, the character and 
amount of which may be influenced by 
several economic factors that may or may 
not be presently known or be predictable 
with any reasonable degree of certainty. 

The carry-back and carry-forward pro- 
vision of the federal income tax law is a 
relief provision and not an accounting 
concept. Neither is it a principle of busi- 
ness economics. Moreover, there is no 
principle of accounting which would pre- 
vent a company from publishing a 2 spr 
covering its operations for a period of 
either three or five years. In fact, many 
accountants advocate a statement covering 
at least two years. 

Mr. Keyserling implies that a taxpayer 
has great latitude in the matter of valuing 
inventories. Unfortunately this is not so 
because a taxpayer must value its inventory 
at cost or the lower of cost or market and 
once having made an election cannot 
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change without permission from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. This js 
true even though LIFO or FIFO is used, 
Actually, accounting principles have 
little or no effect on economics. This is 
largely because accounting principles are 
merely the procedures for measuring the 
result of economic forces on business. 


W. M. SHANAHAN 
P. O. Box 1950 
San Diego, California 


. . » AND RESPOWSE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In reviewing Mr. William Shanahan’s 
letter with comments on my article, “Ac- 
counting Principles versus Business Eco- 
nomics” (THE CONTROLLER, October 
1948), I am completely in accord with the 
comments as regards the validity of “‘ac- 
counting principles.” 

The point that I have tried to bring out 
in the article is not that “accounting prin- 
ciples” are faulty or, as Mr. Shanahan ex- 
presses it, ‘shackle business,” but that the 
usual accountants’ reports do not seem to 
fill the need for information required 
today by management, employees, stock- 
holders and general public. Mr. Shanahan 
suggests that a company is free to imple- 
ment accountant’s reports and there is no 
doubt that this is exactly what has been 
happening in recent times. 

The problem as I see it is whether the 
accountant should expand his sphere and 
develop tools whereby he can give expres- 
sion to the economic facts of the times as 
an integral part of his report, or whether 
he will confine himself strictly to the 
present concept and leave the fuller field 
of reporting on business to others. 

Although I have not so stated in my 
article, it is my personal opinion that ac- 
countants should take a much broader 
view of their functions and responsibili- 
ties, for by the very nature of their train- 
ing they are in a favorable position to per- 
form this added service. Today much of 
what is reported by management itself is 
suspect, whereas the reputation and stand- 
ing of accountants making the same state- 
ments would be more likely to find ready 
acceptance. 

Possibly a good example of the kind of 
expanded accounting concept is the certifi- 
cate of Ernst and Ernst accompanying 
their audit of the accounts of the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

I repeat again that the question which I 
raised is not that “accounting principles” 
are faulty or improper, but the question of 
whether accounting is to follow merely 
accepted “‘accounting principles’ which 
are understood only by a small number of 
trained men, or is it also to take its place 
as a live, dynamic and vital component of 
business management in the progress of 
business today ? 

HENRY KEYSERLING 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Only huge volume production to meet great 
popular demand makes it possible to offer this 
famous Burroughs adding machine at so low a 
price. Fast, accurate, dependable, it’s a Burroughs 
through and through . . . precision-built to the 
high standards that have made Burroughs the 
most-used adding machines in the world. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show 
you why a Burroughs at only $125.00 will out- 
perform and outlast any other adding machine 
in its price field. Give him a call mow, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS © ERE’S Burroughs §) 
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What Does a Change in Volume Do to Profits? 


by C. S. Carney 


HE NUMBER Of dollars in my purse this 
ecesias was exactly the same as the 
number of years in my age. That is a 
statement of fact, but knowledge of that 
fact adds nothing useful in my life. It 
does not help me to understand why 
things happen or to know what to e€x- 
ect in future. The “‘fact’’ is purely an 
accidental coincidence. 

Man has come up out of the dark ages 
into this age of atom-splitting not by 
noting accidental coincidences but by dis- 
covering relationships of cause and ef- 
fect—what he calls the laws of science. 

My purpose in this paper is to urge 
that accountants spend less time in com- 
puting accidental coincidences and more 
in measuring cause and effect relation- 
ships. 

Consider how often someone reports 
that a company earned a certain percent- 
age of profit on sales—as if that were a 
fact of some significance. As I see it, the 
percentage of profit to sales is a purely 
accidental coincidence that gives no infor- 
mation about the profitableness of the 
business. 

Suppose that profit last year was 10% 
of sales. What will it be next year at 
some higher sales volume? No one can 
say, without a long computation. The 
10% figure is static. It measures a relation- 
ship that is true at only one volume. So it 
has little value to management, because 
volume is constantly changing, and man- 
agement wants to know what the profit 
will be at azy volume. Management needs 
dynamic acounting because business itself 
is dynamic, not static. 

Static accounting measures a relation- 
ship between profit and sales when volume 
is at one level. Dynamic accounting meas- 
utes the relationship of profit change to 
change in sales. This is what management 
wants to know. It is management’s plan 
to spend some thousands of dollars in 
sales promotion to make the sales volume 
larger. It must know what effect that in- 
crease in sales will have upon profit. 

The accounting systems in common use 
ate static accounting. They report profit 
at one volume of sales but they cannot 
answer management’s question about the 
profit at some other volume. I propose to 
substitute for this a dynamic accounting 
that can tell what profit will be at any 
volume of sales. I would discover the laws 
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Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 


The P/V line is the profit path along 
which profit will travel so long as volume is 
the only thing that is changed. 

Profit is on any %-to-sales line only at 
some one point. Therefore %-to-sales does 
not describe profit behavior when volume 
changes. 


of profit behavior rather than report acci- 
dental coincidences. I would analyze the 
profit structure of business. The first ele- 
ment in that structure is the law of how 
profit changes with a change in the vol- 
ume of sales. 

Everyone knows that a larger volume of 
business brings greater profit and con- 
versely that a lower volume brings less 
profit. But it is surprising to find how few 
accounting systems have been designed to 
measure the effect of a change in volume 
upon profit. 

The volume of business is constantly 


changing, and it is important that manage- 
ment should know how much profit to 
expect at various levels of activity. 

A sales manager asked for an appropri- 
ation of $20,000 for sales promotion by 
which to obtain additional sales amount- 
ing to $100,000. The request was refused 
“because our profit is only 10% of sales” 
(as shown by the latest profit statement). 
Here is an example of an erroneous deci- 
sion resulting from lack of knowledge of 
the relation of volume to profit. 

This error is inherent in any description 
of profit as a percentage of sales. To say 
that profit in a certain past period was 
10% of the sales in that period is a state- 
ment that is mathematically correct but it 
gives no indication of what profit may be 
expected at any other volume of sales. 
The percentage that profit is of sales is an 
accident of one particular volume of sales, 
and is not true of any other volume 
(Chart I). 


Waar management needs to know is 
the rate of profit change resulting from 
change in volume. This is one of the 
most important facts relating to the profit 
structure of a business, essential for all 
profit planning, yet we do not even have a 
name for it in accounting vocabulary! 

To describe this important fact I have 
adopted the symbol “P/V” meaning the 
amount of change in profit per $100 
change in sales (or unit change in some 
other measure of volume). A_ business 
that has a P/V of 30% will obtain $30 
more profit from $100 more sales. 





C. S. CARNEY is a staff member of Stevenson, Jordan & 


Harrison, Inc., management engineers. For thirty years he 
has been a consultant to management, specializing in con- 
trol reports for the top executives. He was for a time asso- 
ciated with the Federal Reserve Bank, investigating applica- 
tions for loans to industries. Mr. Carney is well known as a 
speaker before business and professional groups, and the 
booklets he has written on “Analyzing the Profit Structure’ 
have been described by executives as a valuable clarifica- 


tion of business problems. 
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How P/V is Computed: 


Sales Profit 

1936-39 average $11,660 1,279 
1940 13,743 2,062 
Change $ 2,683 783 
P/V Rateof change (100) 29% 
(This assumes that the change in volume ts 


the only change that has occurred during this 


period: no change sin price ov normal ¢ xpense J 


P/V may also be computed in another 
way: 


Sales 
Variable costs 


$11,060 100% 
7,833 71 
3,227 29% P/V 

1,948 


Profit Contribution 
Fixed Expense 


$ 1,279 





Profit 


If P/V is known, the profit can be 
predicted for any volume of sales, assum- 
ing that only the volume is changed. 





Sales 1940 $13,743 100% 
Variable cost will be 9,733 71 
Profit Contribution will be 4,010 29% P/V 


Fixed Expense (unchanged) 1,948 


Profit $ 2,062 


CHART Il 


Manufacturers of Machinery 





Since it is possible to predict the profit 
at a certain volume if volume is the only 
change, it is then possible to find the 
effect of other changes by comparing the 
profit computed at the known P/V with 
the actual profit. 


Sales 1941 $20,806 100% 





Variable cost should be 14,736 71 
Profit Contribution 
should be 6.070 29% P/V 
Fixed Expense 1,948 
Expected Profit 4,122 
Actual Profit 3,829 
Reduction in Profit $ 293 


This indicates that something—lower 
price, higher cost, or greater fixed expense 
—has reduced profit slightly below what 
might have been expected at 1941 volume. 


$28,136 100% 
19,936 71 


Sales 1942 
Variable cost should be 





Profit Contribution 





should be 8,200 29% P/V 
Fixed Expense 1,948 
Expected Profit 6,252 
Actual Profit 3,968 
Profit Reduction $ 2,284 


This indicates that the 
profit in 1942 was less 
than two-thirds of what 
might have been ex- 
pected at that volume if 
volume were the only 
thing that was changed. 

These figures (xX 
$1,000,000) have been 
taken from War Profits 
Study No. 13—pub- 
lished by the Financial 
Analysis Branch, Office 
of Research, Office of 
Price Administration— 
and relate to 150 com- 
panies. 

It is interesting to 
compare the conclusions 
we have just obtained 
about 1942 profits by 
the use of P/V analysis 
with those that the au- 
thors of this publication 
derived by the use of the 
fallacious method of 
percentage of profit on 
sales. 

They say that the 
profits in 1942 would 
have been $3,254 purely 
as a result of the change 
in volume. 
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Sales Profit 
1936-39 $11,060 1,279 11.6% 
Expected 1942 28,136 3,254 11.6 
Actual 3,968 14.1 
Profit Increase $ 714 2.5% 


From this fallacious reasoning they then 
publish tables and charts purporting to 
show how much more profit the war con- 
tractors obtained than might have been 
expected if the change in volume were the 
only factor affecting profit. 

It is sad that an agency of our Federal 
Government should publish such mislead- 
ing data about business corporations, but 
it is not my purpose to quarrel with the 
Office of Price Administration. What is 
far more important is the fact that busi- 
ness executives themselves are daily mak- 
ing errors in decisions because they do not 
have a clear understanding of the relation 
of volume to profit, nor an accurate meas- 
ure of this most important fact about their 
business. 


Cuarr II is a picture of how the Profit 
Path changed from 1929 to 1940 for man- 
ufacturers of machinery. Practically the 
same pattern would be found, with minor 
variations, for any industry in these same 
years. 


RULE 1. When volume falls far enough, and 
management believes that it will not recover soon, 
then management takes action to reduce costs 
(chiefly in the fixed expense) which causes the profit 
path to shift to the left and lowers the break-even 
point. When volume comes back many, but not all, 
of these reductions in expense are restored. Thus 
profit tends to travel in an eclipse whose long axis 
is not the true profit path (where volume is the 
only variable). The true P/V can be seen when 
volume changes moderately, particularly when it 
falls off not too severely. 


One kind of fixed expense originates 
because of the ownership of property. 
This includes taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, and the repair of buildings. These 
expenses tend to remain at a fairly uni- 
form amount per year and do not vary 
whether volume is high or low. 

But when volume exceeds the capacity 
of the equipment, additions have to be 
made which increase the fixed expense 
from that date. So this type of expense 
rises when volume exceeds capacity, but 
thereafter remains fixed—i.e., it does not 
shrink when volume falls off. 

Another kind of fixed expense is made 
up of the salaries of non-operating person- 
nel—supervisors, office workers, research 
workers, etc. This expense is a “reluctant 
variable.” For small changes in volume it 
tends to remain fixed. For larger swings 
in volume it responds with a lag in tim- 
ing and at a lesser ratio than the volume 
change. 

A third kind of fixed expense is the 


fixed portion of what is often called 
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“semi-variable”’ expense. An example will 
make this more apparent: 


At 100 man-hours per week of di- 
rect labor two truckers are needed. 

At 200 man-hours per week of di- 
rect labor three truckers are needed. 


Any such expense can be resolved into 
a fixed factor and a variable factor. Here 
the fixed factor is one man per week, and 
the variable factor is one man per 100 
man-hours. Many indirect labor jobs have 
such a fixed expense tactor in them that 
often is not recognized as such. The profit 
graph discloses that this amount of fixed 
expense is present, but when one tries to 
find it in the names of expenses, this 
fixed factor is likely to be overlooked. 

From the foregoing it will be evident 
that there are expenses that remain fixed 
because they are beyond the control of 
management, and there are other expenses 
that remain fixed until management does 
something to make them variable. 


RULE 2. When volume rises beyond the limit of 
capacity the profit path shifts to the right, with a 
higher break-even point, as the result of added 
fixed expense on additional equipment. 


CHART Ill 
Machinery (Excluding Electrical) 


T wat shift remains permanent, whereas 
the shifts described under Rule 1 are 
caused by management's action and are 
reversible. 

So far we have described shifts in the 
profit path caused by changes in the fixed 
expense. Such shifts leave the slope of 
the profit path unchanged. It merely shifts 
to the right or the left but remains paral- 
lel to its original line. 

A change in the ratio of variable cost 
to selling price will cause a change in the 
slope of the profit path—a change in 
P/V. This may come from a change in 
price, or from a change in cost. 

Chart III continues Chart II from 1940 
to 1947, showing a pronounced shift to 
the right in the profit path, with a much 
higher break-even point at the end of this 
period. Note that the slope of the profit 
path has decreased (P/V 19% vs. P/V 
31% before the war). Much of this is 
increased costs without corresponding in- 
crease in selling price. 
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Stevenson, Jordan & Hurrison, Inc. 


If you make a profit graph of your own 
company you will probably find that it 
repeats the same pattern shown by Chart 
III with minor variations. For the non- 
durable goods industries the shift to the 
right has been more gradual, and there 
has not been the recession in volume that 
has occurred in the durable goods indus- 
tries. 

You may be surprised to discover that 
there is a profit of 25% or even more on 
additional sales, although the net profit is 
shown as only 10% on the Profit State- 
ment. A high P/V with a low net profit 
is the sign of a company that has more 
fixed expense than it should have in re- 
lation to its sales volume. 

If you are interested in exploring fur- 
ther into the use of P/V as a means of 
analyzing business, you may be interested 
in a series of four booklets that I have 
written on the subject, that may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to our 
Chicago office. Ask for the booklets on 
“Analyzing the Profit Structure.” 
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What to.Do with Old Records 


by Paul Haase 


N THE FOUR years since the Institute’s 
Committee on Technical Information 
and Research issued its report on the ‘‘De- 
struction of Records” (THE CONTROL- 
LER, July 1944) the problem of which 
records to retain, and for how long, has 
increased for many firms. In the interim, 
literature on various aspects of the sub- 
ject has been published by several com- 
panies and associations. This article is in- 
tended to summarize these later contribu- 
tions for the guidance of the controller. 

It is obvious, of course, that the reten- 
tion pattern differs according to company, 
and there is no uniform schedule or se- 
lection formula that all firms can follow. 
The bank, the insurance company, the 
manufacturing concern in interstate com- 
merce, the public utility—each has certain 
specific requirements which federal and 
state legislation and regulation place upon 
it. It follows that each company must de- 
vise its own approach and methodology, 
combining the legal requirements and its 
own operating needs. 

A detailed discussion of laws and gov- 
ernment regulations on record prteserva- 
tion by business is contained in the 
revised edition of ‘Retention and Preser- 
vation of Records, with Destruction 
Schedules,” published by the Chicago 
Bureau of Filing and Indexing. It tells 


which records must be kept, and for what 
term of years, to meet the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Internal 
Revenue Code, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Social Security Act, and the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. This compilation 
also includes the requirements of war- 
time agencies which still hold true, de- 
spite the fact that their respective controls 
have lapsed. For example, O.P.A. records 
must be kept by business until November 
7, 1949, and War Contract records—in- 
cluding books, ledgers, checks, check 
stubs, payroll data, vouchers, memoranda, 
correspondence, inspection charts and cer- 
tificates—until five years after final dis- 
position of termination inventory, or five 
years after the final settlement, or five 
years after the termination of hostilities, 
whichever is the longest. 


To complicate the latter, the Office of 
Contract Settlement has authorized the 
use of microphotographs in lieu of orig- 
inal documents but, the study points out, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States has indicated that original and sup- 
porting records in connection with cost- 





In closing a discussion of “Accounting Principles” at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the Controllers Institute, Charles H. 
Dyson, Executive Vice President of Textron, Incorporated, de- 
clared that business men need “a new accounting convention— 
that is, almost new—in order that we may be more secure in 
transactions that have been terminated and cleared out years 
ago, and in order that records at some period in the existence 
of a corporation or entity may be destroyed in safety, and fur- 
ther, that we may not be haunted by imaginary skeletons in the 


old closet of our records.” 


There should be adopted statutes of limitations, Mr. Dyson 
said, which should accomplish: (1) the prevention of the ever- 
reaching retractive audits into ancient history, say 20 or 30 
years back, and (2) the establishment of orderly retention 
schedules for the periodic destruction of records. 


(The full text of Mr. 


Dyson's address appears in a 


booklet entitled “Accounting, Budgeting and Cost Con- 
trol,” being published by the Controllers Institute.) 
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plus-fixed-fee contracts may be required 
by his office. 

A practical approach to the problem of 
sorting out documents and other records 
is extended by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in a pamphlet entitled 
“Protection of Records,’ comprising the 
consolidated reports of its Committee on 
Protection of Records. In effect, this 
pamphlet poses the question: “Which 
records would you need most, the day 
after a fire?” 

It goes on to cite four classes of rec- 
ords—vital, important, useful and non-es- 
sential—which are defined as follows: 


Class I (Vital) records. This class in- 
cludes records which are irreplaceable; 
records of which a reproduction does not 
have the same value as an original; rec- 
ords needed to recover promptly monies 
with which to replace buildings and 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods 
and work in process; and records needed 
to avoid delay in restoration of production, 
sales and service. Included in this class 
are: property plans, costs and appraisals; 
inventories of factory and office equip- 
ment; inventories of finished goods and 
goods in process; all original books of 
account and supporting papers ; independ- 
ent audit reports; tax returns, accounts 
receivable; accounts payable; engineering 
records (such as drawings and tracings) ; 
stock transfer and bond records; records 
required by law (such as social security 
records, wage and hour records, govern- 
ment contract cost records); charters; 
franchises; deeds; minutes of directors’ 
meetings: major contracts, etc. 


Class 2 (Important) records. This class 
includes records of which a reproduction 
could be obtained only at considerable ex- 
pense and labor, or only after considerable 
delay. Most operating and statistical rec- 
ords belong ia this class, such as those 
whose purpose it is to maintain a check 
on efficiencies, operating costs, etc. It in- 
cludes minor contracts, customer credit 
files, sales records, designs in process of 
development, records of experiments in 
progress, etc. 


Class 3 (Useful) records. This class in- 
cludes those records whose loss might oc- 
casion much inconvenience, but which 
could quite readily be replaced and which 
would not in the meantime present an 
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insurmountable obstacle to the prompt 
restoration of the business. 


Class 4 (Non-essential) records. This 
class includes principally the material 
which, upon examination in accordance 
with prearranged plans, is deemed eligible 
for destruction. Their disposal should be 
accomplished as promptly as possible so 
as to reduce fire hazard. Until disposed of, 
they should be segregated from more im- 
portant records. 


In employing this, or some kindred, set 
of values, it is necessary to take various 
factors into consideration. For instance, as 
the NFPA Committee points out, some 
types of records have a contingent value. 
However easily ordinary business might be 
continued without them, they might be 
invaluable should legal complications or 
internal difficulties arise. Other records 
possess a legal value in their original 
form, while duplicates of them do not 
constitute an adequate safeguard. The loss 
of others might hamper business relation- 
ships, hold up production or delivery, or 
delay the collection of outstanding bills. 
There is also a public relations aspect, in 
that customers might resent disruption of 
the accustomed orderly basis on which 
they have been doing business with the 
firm. 

In addition to these factors, and to the 
obvious one of government requirements, 
the difficulty and expense of replacement 
must be taken into account. This brings 
to mind such difficulties as reconstruct- 
ing the stock transfer records of a large 
corporation, or of employing engineers to 
re-survey a field previously covered in the 
missing records. 

Neither in this helpful report nor in 
others using the NFPA classifications re- 
viewed above is any effort made to cor- 
relate the “vital,” “important,” “useful,” 
or “non-essential” to a specified period of 
time. 

A “Schedule for the Retention of Rec- 
ords” is included in the National Fire 
Protection Association manual, telling 
how some should be kept permanently, 
some for seven years, some for three years, 
and some for an “optional” period. The 
same time periods are recommended in 
the more exhaustive list published by Die- 
bold, Inc., makers of ‘‘Flofilm’” micro- 
photography equipment and _ supplies. 
This list is broken down according to de- 
partments—accounting, cost credit and 
collection, engineering and production, 
personnel, purchasing, etc., and also by 
particular types of business. 

A handy check-sheet of records to be 
kept from one to twenty years was also 
embodied in a recent issue of ‘The 
Double Check,” distributed by Fernald 
& Company, Philadelphia accountants and 
auditors. Another list is published by the 
Bankers Box Company, Chicago, together 
with a suggested form for authorizing the 
















































destruction of records when the appointed 
time has been reached. This booklet is en- 
titled ‘“Manual of Record Storage Prac- 
tice.” 

This is not the’ place to discuss various 
means of storing, protecting or reproduc- 
ing records. For each method, be it storage 
boxes, safes, microfilming or something 
else, there is no shortage of advocates, in- 
cluding the manufacturers of the equip- 
ment and their respective trade associa- 
tions. The methods and merits of each 
are probably known to all controllers. 

One interesting aspect of microphotog- 
raphy does deserve mention here. That is 
the question of the legality of microfilm 
records, which differs between states, as 
well as between various federal agencies 
An article on the subject, entitled ‘The 
Present Legal Status of Microphoto- 
gtaphed Business Records,” by Daniel F. 
Noll of the National Archives, appeared 
in the July 1948 issue of The Journal of 
Accountancy. The author analyzes the key 
court cases bearing on the question and 
recommends the following precautions to 
save time and legal costs: 


1. Establish the existence, at one time, 
of the original and its competency 
as evidence. 

2. Show that the motive for its de- 
struction or nonproduction in 
court is free from suspicion of 


fraud. 

3. Establish the accuracy of the mi- 
crophotographic technique. 

4. Follow minutely the statute or case 
law of the jurisdiction. 


Diebold, Inc., previously mentioned, 
and the Recordak Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company, are 
among the makers of microphotography 
equipment who have issued studies on the 
legality problem. Both of these concerns 
cite from court cases in a large number 
of states, and the resulting compilations 
no doubt are of value to companies in 
those jurisdictions. 

The question of when to use microfilm 
was covered in a symposium on “Micro- 
filming Regulatory Records,’ and ap- 
peared in the May 20, 1948 issue of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, collated by 
Gerald M. Whitright. The article weighs 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
method from a public utilities viewpoint, 
as viewed by five federal officials, con- 
sidering cost, availability of storage space, 
and admissibility as evidence. 

None of the sources consulted in this 
summary prescribe a procedure for mak- 
ing decisions, but this would appear to lie 
within the jurisdiction and organizing 
ability of the average controller. For those 
who wish to look further into the subject 
of retention and destruction of records, 
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DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND RESEARCH, CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


Analysis of Periods of Retention by Various Classes of Records 


Years of Retention 
(Expressed in Percentages of Total Replies Received) 


Various 


‘Less From From From Ten Perma- 
Than’ Twoto Fourto Sixto Years nentor Depend- 
Number Two Four Six Eight and Indefi- enton — 
Class of Record Replies Years Years Years Years Over nite Subject 
Received % “ ( % % % % 

General Correspondence 24 17 8 25 13 12 8 17 1 

Customers’ Invoices 24 4 i3 29 21 25 8 vo 2 

Vendors’ Invoices 25 20 24 48 8 - 5 

Customers’ Orders 22 18 18 32 9 14 9 - 1 

Purchase Orders 24 21 13 33 17 12 4 — 1 

Cancelled Checks 25 20 28 48 4 4 

Inventory Records 24 17 25 8 29 21 -- 3 

Clock Cards 23 13 35 35 9 4 4 4 

Time Tickets 24 21 29 29 8 9 4 1 

Freight Bills 23 4 26 13 17 31 9 2 

Production Orders 17 29 18 29 — 6 18 4 

Maintenance and_Repair Orders 22 18 23 36 5 4 9 5 1 

Production Reports 17 24 18 12 6 22 18 - 16 
Departmental Manufacturing 

Cost Reports 18 5 17 17 17 27 11 6 2 

Tabulating Machine Cards 19 16 16 32 11 15 5 5 M4 

*Exclusive of Permanent or Indefinite Retention. 


This report reveals almost a complete lack of uni- 
formity in the number of years which records are 
retained by individual companies. The reason for 
this showing may partially be attributed to the 
broad classifications of records concerning which 
inquiry was made. No attempt was made in the in- 
quiry to define such classifications. Thus they were 
susceptible, in some cases, to several interpreta- 
tions. 

The disparity is shown by the fact that no “pre- 
vailing practice’ as to the number of years which 
particular records are retained can be shown which 
represents a difference of less than four years be- 
tween minima and maxima. As to the different 


classes of records, no prevailing practice whatso- 


the following bibliography is appended: 


Admissibility in Evidence of Recordak 
Film Picture Records 


Prepared for Eastman Kodak Company 
by Goodwin, Nixon, Hargrave, Middle- 
ton & Devans, Attorneys at law. Recordak 
Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17,..N. Y. 


Business Records Classification and Re- 


tention Recommendations 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Legality of Microfilm for Use in Busi- 
ness Institutions 


Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 
Manual of Record Storage Practice 


Bankers Box Company, 27 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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Shortest Period 
Retained 


% of 
Years Replies Years Replies 


Longest Period 
_Retained* 

% of Prevailing Practice 

(Years Retained) 


4 10 13 None apparent 
8 10 25 From 4 to 10 years 
12 15 12 From 6 to 10 years 
14 15 5 From less than 2 to 6 years 
4 15 4 From 4 to 8 years 
4 10 48 From 6 to 10 years 
17 20 4 From 4 to 10 years 
13 10 4 From 2 to 6 years 
8 10 8 From less than 2 to 6 years 
4 15 4 None apparent 
6 10 6 From less than 2 to 6 years 
5 7 5 From 2 to 6 years 
6 20 6 None apparent 
6 10 17 None apparent 
5 10 10 From less than 2 to 6 years 








ever was apparent. The spread between the short- 
est and the longest periods of retention for each 
class of records is substantial. For example, cus- 
tomers’ invoices are retained variously from 2 to 10 
years; customers’ orders from 1 to 15 years; pur- 
chase orders from 1 to 15 years; cancelled checks 
from 4 to 10 years; inventory records from 3 to 20 
years; clock cards from 2 to 10 years; production 
orders from 6 months to 10 years; and tabulating 
machine cards from 3 months to 10 years. 

There is no indication that the state statutes of 
limitations exercise a dominating influence over the 
number of years which records are retained. This is 
shown by an analysis which was made according to 
the states wherein the principal offices of the Com- 
mittee members’ companies are located. 


Present Legal Status of Microphoto- 
graphed Business Records 
by Daniel F. Noll, consultant on micro- 
photography with the National Archives. 
The Journal of Accountancy, July 1948, 
pp. 28-33. 


Protection of Records 


Consolidated reports of the Committee 
on Protection of Records, National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Price $1.00. 


Retention and Preservation of Records 
with Destruction Schedules 
Chicago Bureau of Filing and Indexing, 


209 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Price $1.00. 


Ruling Case Law States. Section I: Ad- 
missibility of entries made in the 
regular course of business. . . . Sec- 
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From this the Committee does not necessarily 
conclude that the lack of uniformity in the number 
of years which various companies retain similar 
types of records is of general significance. The prob- 
lem of record retention is one which is greatly in- 
fluenced by available storage space. The problem 
thus, to a large extent, requires individual solutions. 
The question may grow increasingly important in 
the years to come by reason of the part now being 
played by records of all types in the mechanical 
functioning of our economy. There may also appear 
in future years more distinct practice brought about 
by the influence of governmental regulations as to 
the minimum number of years which certain records 


must be retained. 


tion II: The recording of documents 
filed in county clerk’s offices, etc., by 
the photographic or photostatic 
method. 


Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Retention of Business Records 


Fernald & Company, 1737 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SFMA Handbook 


Prepared and published by the Safe 
Manufacturers National Association, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Additional bibliographic information 
is contained in the manual published by 
the Chicago Bureau of Filing & Indexing, 
referred to above. It contains a list of six- 
teen sources, including government de- 
partments, magazines, associations and 
private companies, which have published 
data on this subject. 
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A few brisk strokes and yonder errant 
citizen will know where he stands. 

But it’s somewhat more complicated 
when a business wants to size up its 
situation. That calls for lots and lots 
of involved figure work. Or, at least, it 
used to. Nowadays, our Comptometer 
Peg-Board Plan brings an amazing 
swiftness and simplicity to almost any 
accounting task. 

Here’s how: this cost-cutting plan 


N.W. AYER & SON 





makes original postings yield final 
results. One writing and only one— 
entries need never be recopied! 

Gone forever is the costly hide-go- 
seek of post, copy, file, post, copy, etc. 
Gone is intricate bookkeeping. And 
our Peg-Board Plan (teamed with 
the great speed of the Comptometer 
machine) is completely flexible. Ac 
curately, quickly, it gives combined 
statements on such distributions as: 
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sales, inventory, cost, payroll, incom- 
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ing orders, expense. 

Send for a copy of “Peg-Board Ac- 
counting,” or call your nearest Compt- 
ometer representative for details. 


ComPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIL 
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Employment Security in the Economic Order 


In the course of a recent address before the Annual Convention of the Texas 
Chapter of the International Association of Public Employment Services, Harry 
Benge Crozier, Chairman and Executive Director of the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, discussed employment security in the American economic order. 

The following observations, adapted from a portion of Mr. Crozier’s manuscript, 
will hold interest for corporate controllers and financial officers because of the re- 
newed interest and activity in the field of social security coverages ——T he Editors 


HY ARE people unemployed and 
W aisiming unemployment compensa- 
tion when there is the fullest of employ- 
ment ? 

The Wall Street Journal recently quoted 
the Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service as predicting that total em- 
ployment would soon exceed 61 million 
jobs—the highest rate of employment in 
our history. We passed the 60 million 
mark in number of jobs in mid-1947. 
Employment has continued at a high level. 
And yet in mid-1948, one state—Texas— 
was paying about 7,000 persons unem- 
ployment compensation checks. Remark- 
ably enough these 7,000 persons repre- 
sented only eight per cent of total unem- 
sloyed persons in Texas. 

The hard-headed businessman of Amer- 
ica wants to know why. He ought to know 
why, and when he knows why he ought 
to have great pride in the fact that the 
situation exists. 

The answer to his question is that this 


condition of unemployment is an integral 
and inseparable part of the free enterprise 
system that we all so zealously defend. 
That assertion is not meant to be a high- 
sounding begging of the question. 

Texas, it is true, was issuing benefit 
checks to about 7,000 persons, but it 
should be emphasized that they were not 
the same 7,000 persons from week to 
week. The Texas law provides that bene- 
fits may be paid for eighteen weeks, but 
the average duration is about seven weeks. 

Those 7,000 persons drawing benefits 
represented about one-fourth of one per 
cent of the 2.85 million persons gainfully 
employed is Texas, and four-tenths of one 
per cent of the 1.6 million covered em- 
ployees—that is, those whose employers 
have paid unemployemnt compensation 
taxes. 

Why are persons currently unemployed 
and why are a number of them entitled to 
unemployment compensation — benefits ? 





Average weekly benefit payments have kept pace with rising living cos's, according to 
an analysis of trends in unemployment rates by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
In terms of 1935-1939 purchasing power, the Board finds that the weekly payment for total 
unemployment was $11.02 in the third quarter of 1947, compared with $10.94 eight years 
earlier. ‘Steadily increasing wages in covered employment together with liberalized 
benefit formulas and higher maximum benefit payments have thus maintained the real 


value of the average weekly benefit.” 


The average weekly payment for total unemployment was $10.87 in July-September 
1939, which is 42.1 per cent of the average weekly wage in covered employment. By the 
third quarter of 1947, unemployment payments had increased 63 per cent to an average 
of $17.72. Wages had risen even more sharply, however, so that the net result was a 
drop in the benefits-wages ratio to 35.1 per cent. 

In 1947 the average weekly benefit for total unemployment ranged from $10.98 in 
Kentucky to $22.82 in Utah. The average payment for the country as a whole was $17.83. 
Two thirds of the weeks of total unemployment compensated last year, however, were 


accounted for by the fifteen states with above-national average benefits. 


Of the nine states with the highest average weekly benefits, eight had a maximum 
(including dependents’ allowances) of $25 or more, while of the twenty-two states with 


weekly benefits below $15 nine had a statutory maximum of $15 for at least part of 


1947, and none had a maximum of more than $20. 
In July 1948, with employment at an unprecedented level of 61 and one-half million, 


there were 2 and a quarter million labor force members without jobs. Many of these, 


the Board notes, were students and other seasonal recruits to the labor force. Unemploy- 


ment in an average week in the twelve-month period ending June 1948 was 2.1 million, 


or 180,000 below this summer peak. 


About three fifths of the unemployed, or 1.3 million persons, were receiving weekly 


unemployment checks in the beginning of July (including veterans’ unemployment allow- 


ances). 
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(The number of unemployed is, of course, 
far greater than the number who are 
drawing benefits, and this is all a part of 
the free enterprise system. One of its 
principles, that is not a part of the system 
behind the “iron curtain” today, is the 
right of every free American to look every 
man he cares to directly in the eye and tell 
him to go straight to hell.) 


Here is a list of some of the reasons 
why people become unemployed. (The 
list includes those entitled to compensa- 
tion and those not entitled to compensa- 
tion.) 

Frictional unemployment is one name 
that the technicians use for persons who 
lose their jobs because of hot tempers or 
other temperamental characteristics. 

Some people lose their jobs because of 
labor disputes and because industries are 
closed down by fire, floods, storms, acci- 
dents and shortages of materials. Women 
lose their jobs when they quit to go with 
their husbands to other towns. 

Other people lose their jobs because 
they want a change of climate in search of 
more healthful conditions, because their 
home offices have changed and many em- 
ployees do not want to move, because of 
poor selection by employers, because of 
technological changes in plants and in- 
dustries. 

People lose their jobs when businesses 
fail—and business failures are increasing 
somewhat. Some people are out of work 
between jobs in construction enterprises, 
and in Texas we estimate that about thirty 
per cent of these never collect unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits because they 
are put back to work before their waiting 
period is up. There are always malingerers 
who lose their jobs. 

And others lose their jobs because of 
age and slowing down of physical abilities, 
because of lack of housing close enough 
to the job, because of seasonal employ- 
ments. 

There is unemployment when employ- 
ment is at the peak, and there will always 
be unemployment as long as the American 
economic pattern is as free as it is. We 
want it to stay that way, and I know that 
all forward-looking business will want to 
keep it that way. 
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Problems in Utility Equity Financing 


by Harold. H. Scaff 


Mex PROBLEMS in equity financing are 
facing the utilities of our country 
today. In view of the enormous expansion 
programs that confront these companies, 
I know of no problems of any greater im- 
portance to the industry. These problems, 
unless expeditiously and effectively solved, 
will cost tie utilities very substantial sums 
of money. 

In order to look at our problem of 
equity financing it is necessary first to look 
at the total financing that confronts the 
utility industry. The latest available figures 
as to the magnitude of the electric industry 
financing which will be required over a 
four year period to take care of the con- 
templated expansion program appear in 
the paper that Charles E. Oakes, then 
President of Edison Electric Institute, pre- 
sented to the Sixteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Institute at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on June 1, 1948. Mr. Oakes summarized 
these financial requirements somewhat as 
follows: 


Total requirements $6.0 billions 


Cash generated internally 2.1 
Balance to be financed 
from outside sources 3.9 


Bonds, debentures and 


bank loans 22 - 
Preferred stock 1 ey ess 
Common stock iG, 


I wanted to include in this paper a 
summary of the financing that the gas in- 
dustry has facing it as a result of the ex- 
pansion program that it will have to 
undertake over the next few years to meet 
demands for gas service. In checking with 
American Gas Association headquarters, 
I found that, while a study is under way 
to obtain such information, figures are not 
yet available which would indicate the full 
extent of the expansion program and the 
details of the financing that will be neces- 
sary to carry out the work. My remarks 
will, therefore, be directed solely to the 
financing problems of the electric industry. 

A few words about debt and preferred 
stock financing, before getting into the 
equity problem. There seems to be little 
doubt in the mind of the informed in- 
vestor about the ability of electric utility 
companies generally to obtain through 
debt financing the major portion of the 
funds that will be required from outside 


sources for the proposed expansion pro- 
gram. Any particular company limitation 
will be largely restraint through capitaliza- 
tion ratios required by regulatory bodies. 

Such funds should be obtained at rea- 
sonable costs if present bond market con- 
ditions are any criteria. Moody's Utilities 
bond yield averages for Aa bonds are still 
below 3%, the average yield in August 
being 2.96%. A bonds averaged 3.03% 
and Baa 3.40% for that month. These 
yields are only approximately 13% above 
the average for the year 1946, when record 
lows were noted. 

The experience of the electric industry 
in 1947 and 1948 to date bears out the 
viewpoint that debt money is still obtain- 
able in substantial amounts and at reason- 
able rates. In 1947 electric companies ob- 
tained approximately $1.2 billion through 
debt financing, $700 million being for 
refunding operations and $500 million 
new money. Up to September 1 of this 
year, electric companies have obtained 
some $840 million, of which $75 million 
was for refunding operations and $765 
million was new money. The new money 
obtained during this 20-month period 
totaled over $1.2 billion, which compares 
with the $2.2 billion of debt money te- 
quired for the 48-month expansion pro- 
gram. 

Of course, there will be instances as 
usual where inadequate interest coverage, 
high debt ratios, and other factors will 
present serious problems. These will be 
isolated cases and will not materially af- 
fect the overall general industry picture. 


A few words about preferred stock fi- 
nancing: Moody's Utilities preferred stock 
yield averages indicate yields for the 
month of August of 4.06% for high 
grade and 4.51% for medium grade pre- 
ferreds. The view seems to be quite wide- 
spread that utilities might have difficulty 
in marketing any substantial amount of 
preferred stock without offering sinking 
fund and convertible privileges or other 
inducements to investors. 


To show the extent that such induce- 
ments have been offered in recent period, 
of the total preferred stock financing done 
so far this year in the amount of $130 
million, some $33 million had conversion 
privileges and $62 million had sinking 
fund or repurchase provisions. Thus, over 
73% of all the preferred stock financing 
done so far this year involved special in- 
ducements. In one instance an issue of 
$5,453,880 principal amount had both 
conversion rights and sinking fund pro- 
visions. 

The belief has been expressed in some 
quarters that preferred stocks could be 
marketed quite advantageously in terri- 
tories served by the utilities. Whether this 
could be done or not remains to be seen, 
especially in any sizable amounts. There 
have been one or two instances where pre- 
ferred stocks have been marketed in com- 
pany territory, but not in substantial 
amounts. 

Competitive bidding comes into its 
share of blame for the condition of the 





HAROLD H. SCAFF, Vice President and Director of Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, joined the accounting staff of Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company in 1923. Mr. Scaff is Chair- 
man of Edison Electric Institute Committee on Financing 
Utility Capital Requirements, as well as Chairman of the 
Committee on Application of Accounting Principles. A 
member of the Controllers Institute, Mr. Scaff is a Director 
of the New York City Control and Chairman of the Con- 


trol’s General Accounting Committee. 
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referred stock market according to the 
August 17, 1948 issue of The Journal of 
Commerce which summarized this situa- 
tion as follows: 


“The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is closely watching the deteriorating market 
for preferred stocks of utility companies sub- 
ject to its mandatory requirements of com- 
petitive bidding, but is not yet prepared to 
rest the blame for the situation wholly on 
this method of selecting underwriters for the 
public offerings. 

“Tt is certain there is considerable doubt in 
the Commission as to whether competitive 
bidding is working out as it should in the 
field of utility equities, but it is equally 
doubtful that any commissioner has yet made 
up his mind on what would be a suitable 


substitute. 
“The securities industry has no such diffi- 


culty. It is convinced that the present situa- 
tion in preferred offerings of utilities, which 
is marked by issues going sour, underwriters 
cutting spreads to the point of loss, and is- 
suers forced to seek SEC exemption from the 
bidding rule because bids are unsatisfactory, 
simply proves what it has always contended, 
that mandatory competitive bidding doesn’t 
work, particularly in equity securities.” 


The amount of funds obtained from 
preferred financing during the past couple 
of years seems to bear out the somewhat 
limited market that exists for such stock. 
Electric companies obtained about $300 
million from this source during 1947, of 
which $185 million was used for refund- 
ing purposes and the balance of $115 mil- 
lion was new money. From January 1 to 
date $130 million, all new money, has 
been obtained from preferred stock fi- 
nancing. The total of $245 million of new 
money, obtained from this source, 20- 
month period 1947 and 1948 to date, com- 
pares with the $1.1 billion estimated by 
Mr. Oakes for the coming four-year 
period. 

It would seem obvious that more funds 
are going to have to be obtained through 
equity financing if the trends established 
by these figures continue into the future. 
Thus, instead of requiring $600 million 
of equity money as contemplated in the 
summary of Mr. Oakes, the amount may 
be substantially more than that which 
makes the problem more urgent. 


Now to the much talked of problem 
child, “equity capital.” The ability of the 
utility industry to raise substantial amounts 
of equity capital seems to be uppermost 
in the minds of a good many people. This 
situation arises largely from a number of 
articles that have been written on the sub- 
ject and from speeches that have been 
made in reference thereto. 

It seems to me, however, that as far as 
the informed investor is concerned it is 
not so much a question of the ability of 
the utility industry to raise this equity 
money ; it is much more a question of the 
cost at which it can be raised. 





What are the costs today for electric 
utility equity capital ? Recent studies show 
that high and better grade electric utility 
common stocks are selling on yield bases 
averaging around 6% and, on the aver- 
age, for about 13 times earnings. Medium 
grade electric utility stocks sell today on 
yield bases approaching 7% and for about 
9 times earnings. 

These present day equity money costs 
are above those which prevailed in other 
periods of high business activity during 
the last twenty years, excluding war years. 
They are substantially higher than those 
that prevailed in mid-1946, the high point 
of the utility stock market in recent years. 
At that time high grade utility common 
stocks were selling on about a 4% yield 
basis and in most cases for over 20 times 
earnings. Medium grade utility common 
stock yields ranged from 414% to 5% 
and were selling on market price times 
earnings bases averaging around 15. 

These figures indicate the drastic in- 
crease in electric utility common stock 
costs during the short period of two years. 

Utility common stocks have not rfe- 
covered as much of the loss they sustained 
from the market decline in 1946 as have 
industrial common stocks. In December 
1945 the industrial price index of Stand- 
ard & Poors was 142.2 as against 123.3 
for utility operating companies. Using 
these figures to represent a base of 100%, 
we find that at the end of August 1948 
the industrial stock price stood at 93.9% 
and the utilities at 80.2%. 

It is interesting to note from the Stand- 
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ard & Poors Stock Price Index that by the 
early part of 1947 utility operating com- 
pany common stock prices had recovered 
more of their decline than had the com- 
mon stocks of industrials. However, dur- 
ing the latter part of that year utility stocks 
declined further, while industrials were 
still recovering part of the loss they sus- 
tained in 1946. 


Tue decline in utility common stocks in 
1947 started about the time that the elec- 
tric industry first announced its large ex- 
pansion program, and the view exists in 
some quarters that the announcement 
played a very important part in bringing 
about the decline. Certainly, in the minds 
of a good many people, the impact of the 
large expansion program on the ability of 
the electric industry to produce net earn- 
ings commensurate with the increased in- 
vestment, and the effect on earnings of the 
increase in fuel, payroll and other costs 
of operation are largely responsible for 
the depressed condition of the utility 
equity market. This situation presents a 
serious problem to the electric industry 
and unless these doubts about the future 
of the industry are dispelled from the 
minds of investors equity money costs are 
going to be higher than they otherwise 
would be. 

There would appear to be several things 
that might be done to help correct this 
situation and thus improve the market for 
utility equity securities. Some of these 
things are already being worked on by a 
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joint committee of the Edison Electric 
Institute and the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and it is the hope of that committee 
to have the results of its work ready for 
distribution to the member companies of 
the two associates sometime this fall. 

Briefly, the efforts of the committee are 
being directed toward group studies to be 
used for panel discussions at committee 
meetings to be held this fall, and upon 
completion of such discussions to prepare 
the data in form for distribution. The sub- 
jects under group study include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Necessity for better industry and 
company information programs 

2. Determination of requisite and al- 
lowable earnings from viewpoint 
of regulatory agencies, investors, 
etc. 

3. Impact of competitive bidding on 
utility financing 

4. Investor relations 

5. Relatiuns with underwriters and 
dealers 

6. Characteristics of securities, e.g., 
preferred stock sinking funds, con- 
version privileges, etc. 

7. Impact of federal taxation on util- 
ity financing 

8. Problems peculiar to straight gas 
companies 


We in Ebasco recently attempted to 
contribute to the effort of promoting 
better understanding about the utility in- 
dustry’s financial position and prospects, 
and hence the market for utility equities, 
by preparing a booklet on the electric in- 
dustry. In the booklet we set forth enough 
of the historical background of the indus- 
try to show the firm foundation on which 
it has been built and the stability with 
which its operations have been conducted. 
The expansion program and the financing 
required in connection therewith is dis- 
cussed at length. Considerable discussion 
is devoted to the benefits that are going to 
accrue to the electric industry from the ex- 
pansion program, to counteract the view- 
point held in some quarters that the ex- 
pansion program is detrimental rather 
than beneficial to the holders of electric 
operating company securities. The matter 
of regulation and the granting of rate in- 
creases is gone into in quite some detail, 
to show that jaasiinters dias are gener- 
ally aware of the necessity of rate in- 
creases where required to bring earnings 
up to a figure that will attract the capital 
needed to carry out the expansion pro- 
gram. 

Utility companies can contribute indi- 
vidually to this effort of providing a better 


market for their securities by preparing 
studies to indicate the reasonableness of 
their long-range programs and to show 
the need for the expansion expenditures 
and the earnings that will be produced as 
a result of such programs. 


W nize I have touched on the matter of 
rate increases in connection with the dis- 
cussion about the Ebasco booklet, I want 
to emphasize the importance of keeping 
investors informed about the favorable 
attitude that most regulatory bodies are 
taking toward rate increases, where they 
are required to keep net earnings at a 
level that will attract the capital needed 
for the contemplated expansion program. 

Commissions generally have taken full 
cognizance of the inflationary pressures on 
the cost structure of public utilities, and 
realize that without adequate rates these 
companies may fail in their principal duty 
which is to serve the public. Of course, 
Commissions know that money is obtained 
at favorable rates only if companies are in 
a strong and healthy financial condition, 
and from the long-range viewpoint high 
money costs place an added burden on the 
consumer. 

As far as electric companies are con- 
cerned, only a few so far have asked for 
“across-the-board” increases in rates, but 
a number have had fuel adjustment clauses 
introduced into their rates where they 
were not already a regular part of the 
rate structures. 

As you know, the railroads, telephone 
companies, and gas companies have 
sought—and have had granted—substan- 
tial rate increases over the past year or 
two. It is interesting to note a few of the 
comments that were made by Commis- 
sions at the time some of these increases 
were granted: 


“The North Carolina Commission in ruling 
on the application for increased rates by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany said among other things: ‘This situation 
(reduction in net income) is giving this 
Commission grave concern because it is ob- 
vious to this Commission that a Company in 
this plight is not in a position to get new 
money needed for its unprecedented expan- 
sion program by the sale of stock and bond 
issues. It is, therefore, apparent to this Com- 
mission that unless the several regulatory 
bodies, including this Commission, provide 
rates which will provide a fair profit to the 
Company, the expansion needed will be 
crippled or negated. . . . it is obvious to even 
the novice that unless the Company is put in 
a position to give good service and provide 
the necessary expansion the result would be 
disastrous, not only to the Company but to 
the public as well . . . in view of the above, 
the Commission is of the opinion that the (in- 
creased) rates and charges requested by the 
petitioner which are considered reasonable 
should be granted... .’” 
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The Supreme Court of the United 
States in upholding the Federal Power 
Commission's Opinion in the Hope Natu- 
ral Gas Company case stated: 


“Thus we stated in the Natural Gas Pipe. 
line Company Case that ‘regulation does not 
insure that the business shall produce net 
revenues.’ But such considerations aside, the 
investor interest has a legitimate concern 
with the financial integrity of the company 
whose rates are being regulated. From the 
investor or company point of view it is im- 
portant that there be enough revenue not only 
for operating expenses but also for the capital 
costs of the business. These include service 
on the debt and dividends on the stock. By 
that standard the return to the equity owner 
should be commensurate with returns on in- 
vestments in other enterprises having corre- 
sponding risks. That return, moreover, should 
be sufficient to assure confidence in the fi- 
nancial integrity of the enterprise, so as to 
maintain its credit and to attract capital.” 


A recent petition for an increase in rates 
by the Detroit Edison Company was 
granted by the Michigan Public Service 
Commission which said in part: 


“Nor can this Commission overlook the 
stockholders of this utility, they literally be- 
ing the general public, comprising thousands 
of people of all ages and conditions and 
from all walks of life, whose investments 
have made this utility possible and who are 
entitled to realize a fair return on such in- 
vestments. Similarly, we cannot be insensible 
to the need of this utility for a good, sound 
credit rating and standing, so that it may 
continue to and be able to attract and obtain 
funds, from borrowings or other financing, 
for a large part of its construction program, 
as well as for that permanent financing so 
necessary to a public utility of the magnitude 
and acknowledged public utility status of 
Petitioner.” 


The company asked for a total increase 
of $11,300,000, of which approximately 
$5,000,000 was for an interim increase. 
The Commission is still considering the 
application for the balance of the te- 
quested increase. 


In conclusion, it would seem that the 
financing problem facing the electric util- 
ity industry is not so much one of being 
able to obtain the money needed to com- 
plete the large expansion program that 
confronts the industry—it is more a matter 
of the cost of the money that it is going 
to require over the next few years, pat- 
ticularly the cost of equity capital. 

There are many things that the industry 
can do to help itself in the effort to bring 
the cost of such funds down to as low a 
figure as possible consistent with geod fi- 
nancial practices. I have indicated some of 
the programs that are now under way to 
try to improve the market for utility equi- 
ties. These programs, together with others 
which undoubtedly will come along later, 
should have a beneficial effect on the mar- 
ket for utility securities generally. 
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Canadian Business and Economic Conditions 


By William 2. Gay 


HAVE BEEN asked to do something 

which I feel could be much better done 
by one of our truly Canadian members, 
and that is to try and picture for you 
Canadian economy as Canada would like 
to have you understand it. Possibly the 
people who asked me to do this thought 
that that would include a certain amount 
of criticism of American judgment, or 
lack of judgment, and that you might 
accept it more easily from one who is 
himself an American. 

I know that years ago, when living in 
the United States, I usually thought of 
Canada as a beautiful spot to visit, a 
fisherman’s and hunter’s paradise, but 
when it came to thinking of Canada as 
an industrial nation, or as an economic 
entity, frankly my own opinion was not 
very high. Since then I have been out of 
the United States for twenty years. I have 
been in Canada for three and one-half. 
My opinions of Canada have had to be 
radically revised. Naturally, I missed the 
opportunity of seeing the rapid develop- 
ment of Canada as an industrial and com- 
mercial nation, and missed also the be- 
ginnings of the extraordinarily rapid 
development which has taken place since 
1939 and which, of course, was brought 
about by Canada’s magnificent participa- 
tion in the war effort. I know that certain 
of my own misconceptions have been 


brought about through a lamentable lack | 


of knowledge of Canada. Possibly others 
are in the same fix. I am going to try to 
straighten this out with a little recapitula- 
tion of Canada’s history and development. 


The Border between United States and 
Canada is the longest international Bor- 
der in the world. It is the only important 
national Border which is entirely un- 
fortified, unless we can include such relics 
as historical Fort George at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, which I am afraid would not 
be of much value against modern weap- 
ons. Nearly 150 years of peace stand as 
a monument to the understanding, toler- 
ance and plain common sense of the 
people of two great Nations. It is es- 
sential, not only to the welfare of our 
own two countries but to the peace of the 
entire world, that this condition continue, 
and our best guarantee of that is that we 
each have a full knowledge and under- 
standing of the othet’s problems. 


Canapa is an old country. Quebec was 
founded in 1608, and Canada remained 
a French colony for nearly a century and 
a half thereafter. In 1759 the British 
captured Quebec, and by the Peace of 
Paris in 1763 the whole of new France 
was ceded to Great Britain. At that time 
the French Canadians were not overjoyed 
but by the Quebec Act of 1774, under 
which these French Canadians still retain 
their own church, laws and language, they 
became reconciled to British rule and co- 
operated in repelling the American at- 
tempts to conquer Canada during the 
American Revolution, and again during 
the War of 1812. Fear of absorption or 
domination by the power of the United 
States has been one of the important 
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elements in Canadian National Policy 
since that time. 

For the next century the various prov- 
inces of Canada were separate colonies of 
England. 

Before the Civil War in the United 
States there was tariff reciprocity be- 
tween the two countries, but this was 
ended by the United States in 1866, and 
following the War there was renewed 
fear of annexation. Shortly, as a result 
of the fear of severe economic depression 
and possible absorption by the United 
States, decisions were made to establish 
a political union of the various British 
colonies in Canada and to tie them to- 
gether from East to West by a railway 
line. Federation was established by the 
British North American Act, passed by 
the British Parliament on July 1, 1867. In 
1886 the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
finally completed, and ever since that 
time has been one of the principal unify- 
ing forces in the Dominion. It might be 
referred to as being the economic off-set 
to what geographically would normally 
be a North and South influence. 

Canada is a large country, some 20 per 
cent bigger in square miles than the 
United States. It has the largest railway 
systems in the world—the Canadian 
Pacific, which is privately owned, and 
the Canadian National, which is publicly 
owned. They are the only complete trans- 
continental systems in North America. 
Between the two, they operate approx- 
imately forty-two thousand miles of rail- 
road and represent an investment of bet- 
ter than four billion dollars. They operate 
during the winter under severest condi- 
tions, maintaining a service which has al- 
ways been a miracle to American railway 
men. 

Canada’s participation in the first World 
War was a great national effort, but 
brought about a split with the French 
Canadian population over conscription. 
This split continued through World War 
II, and the same issue has involved the 
Government in serious difficulties at var- 
ious times. Canada’s effort in World War 
I gave her the status of a world power 
and individual membership in the League 
of Nations. 

In 1931 the Statute of Westminster 
gave to Canada, and the other British 
Dominions, practical independence of 
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legislative control by the British Parlia- 
ment. The acceptance of the British 
Crown as sovereign now constitutes al- 
most the only formal link with the Gov- 
ernment in London. The granting of legis- 
lative independence probably strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, the ties with 
the mother country. 

At the same time Canada’s great ac- 
complishments in World War II have 
been made possible only by the closest 
cooperation and economic integration 
with the United States. Canada is in a 
position in which she could not abandon 
her ties with either country without doing 
herself great damage. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance to Canada that no 
serious divergencies in policy shall de- 
velop between the United States and 
Britain, and the influence of Canada will 
always be exerted to prevent such diver- 
gencies. 


Possipty a little about the Canadian 
form of Government might be of interest. 
It was founded on the British system but 
in many ways follows more closely the 
United States’ system. Under it the 
people are just as free and as completely 
self-governing as in any republic in the 
world. It is founded on the principle 
that no government can function unless 
the executive and legislative branches are 
in complete accord. Under it, when Parlia- 
ment and the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet fail to see eye to eye, an election 
is automatically called and a new Govern- 
ment formed. The chief executive and all 
cabinet ministers are elected to Parlia- 
ment and occupy seats in that body. I 
am inclined to think that it has certain 
definite advantages over some of the 
things we have done in the United States 

recent years. 

As in the United States, Parliament 
consists of two Houses. In Canada, how- 
ever, the Upper House or Senate is not 
elected. It is appointed, and appointed 
for life. There has been opposition to this 
from certain radical groups but the his- 








tory of Canadian legislation, and of 
American legislation as well, proves the 
value of having a law-making body whose 
actions are free from political influence, 
and who does not have to worry about re- 
election. 

Canadians do not resent Royalty, with 
the exception of a small element of hot 
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heads such as you will find in any country. 
Most people do like uniforms and a 
parade, and it is certain that a certain 
amount of pomp and ceremony can serve 
a very useful purpose in Government. It 
lends dignity and it is a means of ex- 
pression of respect for law, order and 
constituted authority. 

It has long been one of the world’s 
great indoor sports to make fun of the 
Englishman. No one minds that, least of 
all the Englishman himself. He may have 
his peculiarities, but he is smart, he is 
fair, he has courage, he is honest, and 
above all, he is tolerant. We usually think 
of him as stubborn. If he goes into the 
jungle on a tropical exploration trip, he 
may take with him his pipe, his monocle, 
and his folding bath tub. He insists on 
being allowed to do just as he pleases, but 
we often forget that he is just as insistent 
on the other fellow’s being allowed to 
follow his own dictates and fancies. 

To me, the real Canadian is much like 
the Englishman. He has no objection if 
the Americans want to drink their whis- 
key straight, but he does object if they 
try to make him drink his that way. He 
does not want to pour his whiskey in on 
top of a glassful of water or soda. He 
wants the whiskey in first so he can dilute 
it to suit his own taste. 


| coup continue at length about the na- 
tional resources of Canada, both agricul- 
tural and mineral, and about the develop- 
ment of forest products, particularly the 
supplying of pulp and paper, but for the 
moment I think it would be of more in- 
terest to get down to current conditions. 

The industrial growth of Canada in the 
last two decades, and particularly in the 
recent war years, has been unprecedented. 
Canadian economy today constitutes a 
very vital part of the economic advances 
of the western hemisphere and of the 
resources of the British Commonwealth. 
It has been estimated that between 1939 
and 1947 five thousand new companies 
were added to Canadian industry, and 
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that the volume of capital equipment in 
1947 was almost four times that in 1939. 

With a view to Imperial markets and 
the advantages enjoyed by producers in 
Canada who shipped to those markets, 
much of the development of Canadian 
industry in the period between the Wars 
was financed by United States business 
interests. On December 31, 1945, Amer- 
ican capital invested in Canada amounted 
to approximately five billion dollars and 
represented at that time about 70 per cent 
of the total foreign investment in Canada. 
In the seven years from 1940 to 1946, 
about 27 per cent of the income from 
American direct investments all over the 
world was received from just one coun- 
try—Canada. It is clear from the size and 
importance of this investment that the 
United States has played a major role in 
the progress of Canadian industrializa- 
tion. 


N EVERTHELESS, since 1946, the amount 
of new U. S. investments in Canadian 
enterprises is noticeably declining. It 1s 
increasingly clear that many of these in- 
vestments were made under conditions 
which no longer prevail and under as- 
sumptions that are no longer valid. This 
expanded industrial investment had one 
major base other than the British Prefer- 
ential system and that was the convert- 
ibility of sterling obtained from exports 
to other British countries. With sterling 
no longer freely convertible, and with 
many other so-called soft currencies un- 
satisfactory means of payment, a vital 
market for Canadian goods has declined 
in relative importance. Nevertheless, de- 
pendence on the dollar area for essential 
itaports has continued so that the prob- 
lem of export-import ratios is compli- 
cated by imports from areas, primarily the 
United States, which can no longer be 
financed by shipments to the sterling cur- 
rency countries. In fact, Canadian depend- 
ence on the dollar area is much greater 
than before World War II. 

To get down to dollars and cents, at 
the outset of the War but prior to United 
States participation therein, Canada de- 
pleted her United States dollar reserves for 
purchases of primary war materials from 
$400 million in September 1939 to $188 
million in December 1941. For the next 
four years a reverse trend was evident, as 
United States purchased larger quantities 
of Canadian war material, Canadian grain, 
and financed huge plant expansions in 
Canada. In addition to this flow of United 
States dollars into Canada, American in- 
vestors purchased heavily of Canadian 
securities, and the United Kingdom spent 
large quantities of United States dollars 
and gold on war materials and assorted 
supplies. 
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By December 31, 1945, Canada’s re- 
serve of United States dollars: had in- 
creased to the highest point on record of 
over $1.500 billion. Following this pe- 
riod, Canada helped to finance the United 
Kingdom and other European countries, 
whose dollar reserves had been depleted, 
to the extent of $1.845 billion, to be 
drawn on over a period of years. How- 
ever, the flow of United States dollars had 
stopped from these countries, and Canada 
found herself in a position of larger and 
larger deficits with the United States— 
the reasons, of course, being the heavy 
purchases by Canadian producers of 
American collaterals, a sharp increase in 
the importation of many items of Amer- 
ican production, a sharp increase in 
prices of United States goods purchased, 
the withdrawal by American firms of 
dormant accumulated surpluses, and the 
heavy sale of Canadian securities by 
United States investors. 

To aid in price control in Canada, to 
avoid passing on some of the increases 
in American prices to the Canadian con- 
sumer, the Canadian dollar, which during 
the war had been stablized at a value of 
90 cents U.S., was raised to par in July 
of 1946. 

From time to time it has been necessary 
to impose certain restrictions on Foreign 
Exchange transactions, but few of these 
restrictions were considered too severe. 
In August of 1947 the United Kingdom 
had to suspend sterling convertibility. 
Canada continued to accept sterling but 
could no longer convert it to United 
States dollars, and the United States dol- 
lar balance was thrown more severely 
out of gear. The inevitable finally hap- 
pened on November 18, 1947, when the 
Canadian Government was forced to im- 
pose very tight restrictions on imports 
from the United States and luxury taxes 
on many everyday items. At this time the 
United States dollar reserve was down to 
$480 millions, and the drain continued 
until it reached a low point last December 
17 of $461 million. 

Gradually the tide began to turn, and 
by December 31 dollar reserves had in- 
creased slightly to $500 million. It is 
true that the advance was not great, but 
taking into consideration the rate of pre- 
vious depletions, it did indicate a growing 
export to the United States and a curtail- 
ment of American imports which was not 
seriously affecting Canadian business. 

Since that time improvement has been 
small but steady. We have received def- 
inite kenefits from the European Recovery 
Program. We were further helped out by 
an import-export bank loan. The restric- 
tion program on American imports with 
our increase in exports to the United 
States gave us a profitable United States 
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dollar trade balance of $51 million for 
the first four months of 1948. This in- 
crease, plus the European Revovery Pro- 
gram benefits and $80 million drawn un- 
der the Bank Loan, brought our United 
States dollar reserve at the end of April 
to $668 million, or an increase of $166 
million from December 31, four months 
before. 

I do not have final figures, but tentative 
figures up to June 30 shov a continua- 
tion of this favorable trend and a United 
States dollar reserve in the hands of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board of $742 
million. 

That there is a general feeling of con- 
fidence in the Canadian economic future 
is demonstrated by the fact that on July 
13 three United States insurance com- 
panies combined to loan Canada $150 
million on a three per cent basis, payable 
over the next fifteen years. This money 
was used to pay for the export-import 
Bank Loan, and the remaining balance 
deposited in the United States dollar re- 
serve fund. 

It is felt in official quarters that the 
import restriction program has been much 
more effective than originally anticipated 
and that a continuation of the present 
trend will bring about some relaxation in 
the near future in certain of the restric- 
tions. It is also felt that Canada has per- 
manently benefited from this plan as Can- 
adian sources of supplies have been estab- 
lished on some items heretofore available 
only in the United States, resulting not 
only in a continued saving in United 
States dollars but also in an enlargement 
of the Canadian business scene. 


| FEEL that economically Canada _ has 
been wise. At the beginning of the war 
she froze Foreign Exchange. She put 
rigid controls on prices and wages. As 
long as those controls could be main- 
tained, she held the cost of living down. 
She kept her taxes high and paid a greater 
percentage of her war expenditures as 
she went along. As a result, her per-capita 
debt, which before the war was much 
higher than the American, is now lower. 

The United States has a real stake in 
Canada. She has billions of dollars in- 
vested in Canadian enterprise. Canada is 
her biggest customer. Canada could never 
export to the United States enough to 
pay for her imports and to pay returns 
on American capital investments. Canada 
was forced into an austerity program to 
protect her own economy. 

It is indispensable that Canada and the 
United States know and understand each 
other. For a long time much of the civil- 
ized world has leaned on the United States 
and the British Empire. Canada is a part, 
and a real part of the British Empire, and 
stranger things have happened than that 
some day our two countries will have no 
one to lean on but each other. 
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No doubt crows can fly in straight lines 
... but they don't, say the experts. Yet 

people go right on saying, mistakenly, 
that crows fly the shortest distance from 
“here” to “there.” 

@ Many, too, go on speaking of punched- 
card accounting only in terms of leasing 
the machines. But that’s not the shortest 
distance between you and greater 

punched-card profits. Buying is the 

shortest route, and vou can buy as well 

as lease from Remington Rand. 

B@ In buying Remington Rand punched- 
card machines, your savings start at 
once. Savings of at least 25% over leasing 


costs! Figure it this way: your initial 


e crow flie.” > 


cash outlay equals approximately five 

years’ rental . . . and from then on, up, 

up go savings! 

@ One bank, for example, will save 

$180,000 in 15 years... 
house, $84,000 in 12 years . . 


ance company, $250,000 in 15 years —just 


an investment 


. an insur- 


from buying, the Remington Rand way.* 
@ Let us show you how much you can 
save . . . with the finest punched-card 
machines that money can buy. Just write 
for “Purchase Case Histories’ —Tabulat- 
ing Machines Division, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


*Certified statements available on request. 
(Reports 4603 F, 4615 F and 4510F) 
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Reminglon Rand FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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Scanning the Scene 
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Controller, Definition of 


What manner of man is a controller? 

According to Robert J. McKim, President of the Associ- 
ated Dry Goods Corporation, ‘‘a controller is a man who 
should have no limit on his activities except his own abili- 
ties.” 

And in the retailing field, states a writer in The New 
York Times, ‘he should be an assistant and adviser to the 
store president, the merchandise managers, the buyers and 
the other executives.” 

What are the responsibilities of a corporate financial offi- 
cer? Company by company it will vary in detail. Conse- 
quently, it is of interest to note in the September issue of 
American Business in the course of an article on the chain 
store firm, Neisner Brothers, Inc., of Rochester, New York, 
that Joseph J. Myler, Secre- 


Up-Trend in Union Security Clauses 

Union security provisions in the nation’s labor-manage- 
ment contracts have been increasing in prevalence over re- 
cent months following a sharp drop-off after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley law, according to a survey by The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

A union shop is provided by about 25 per cent of con- 
tracts currently effective, the survey reveals, while mainte- 
nance-of-membership appears in 15 per cent. Some form of 
checkoff is found to be operative in 75 per cent of existing 
agreements. Most of these are so-called “voluntary irrevo- 
cable checkoffs” which do not differ in substance from 
maintenance-of-membership provisions—as these are re- 
stricted in operation by the Taft Act. 

No-strike clauses of some form or other appear in more 
than 80 per cent of agreements with approximately three- 
fifths of these limiting liability of the union for violations. 
Arbitration of unsettled grievances is specified in close to 
85 per cent of the contracts studied. 

The survey shows seniority as the governing factor in lay- 
offs in three-fourths of the contracts. Other layoff practices, 
often spelled out by agreements, are advance notice (30 per 
cent), layoff pay (5 per cent), bumping (more than 30 per 

cent), and work sharing 





tary and Treasurer, handles 


(25 per cent). 
Frequency of some of the 


the following: 

“Budgets, buying, allow- 
ances, financial statements, 
group insurance, legal mat- 
ters, management reports, 
merchandise control, office 
policy, profit and loss state- 
ments, public relations, re- 
tirement insurance, and 
stockholder records.” 

Mr. Myler, a member of 
the Controllers Institute of 
America, contributed ‘The 
Function of Price in Our 
Economy” to the October 


Renegotiation of defense contracts is “definitely undesirable 
in peacetime,” according to nine out of ten executives recently 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board on prob- 
lems of industrial remobilization. 

Four out of ten definitely opposed renegotiation of wartime 
contracts and the other six qualified their endorsements, said the 
board. 

Renegotiation in peacetime was objected to as unnecessary 
and because “‘it is impractical to expend great sums to establish 
a renegotiation staff.” 

Many executives said renegotiation penalized the person who 
cut down his normal business to supply defense material. The 
law of supply and demand, they declared, would give the Gov- 
ernment the best price. Further, it was held, peacetime renego- 
tiation might “keep costs high and even provide an incentive to 
avoid accepting defense work contracts.” 


other provisions in contracts 
renegotiated or retained in 
effect since the advent of the 
Taft-Hartley Act are as fol- 


lows: 

Health and welfare plans, 45 
per cent; Pay for unworked 
holidays, 70 per cent; Two 
weeks vacation for less than 5 
years, 40 per cent; Overtime 
pay provisions, 90 per cent; 
Premium rates for Saturday 
work, 35-40 per cent; Premium 
rates for Sunday work, 55-60 
per cent; Wage renegotiation 
within a year, 30 per ecnt; Pay 
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for grievance time (unre- 





Are Accountants Vegetarians? 

Declares one omniscient observer: 

To accountants, there are two styles of writing. The one 
style of short sentences is the “hamburger’’ style. Long, 
legalistic, plug-all-loophole sentences are “spaghetti’’ style. 
And, judging by the evidence, accountants would seem to be 
vegetarians. 


Bonus Claims on the Future 

Five states are still paying on the money they borrowed 
for War I bonus payments to vets; the last will finally close 
the books in 1955. Comparable figures haven’t been com- 
piled on the War II bonuses yet because six states are still 
considering the subject actively. 
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stricted), 25 per cent; One-year 
term of contract, 75 per cent; Two-or-more-years terms of con- 
tract, 15 per cent. 


History Note 

Archaeological evidence reveals the fact that the attempt to 
keep a record of property transactions is as old as history it- 
self. Tablets, bricks and papyrus have been recovered which 
prove definitely that the early Egyptians and Babylonians had 
devised a means for recording values, notes “The Internal 
Auditor.” 

Although these records are primitive in comparison with 
present day records, they nevertheless prove that man has 
long been aware of the importance of record-keeping. The 
first complete treatise on double-entry bookkeeping of 
which accountants are aware was published in 1494 by 
Pacioli, a Franciscan monk. The book was published in 
Venice and was entitled “Everything About Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Proportion.” 

—PAUL HAASE 





See what it can do for your business. 
For mechanization is the one sound answer to 
today’s high cost of hand figure-work of every 
kind. Businesses large and small all over the 
country report savings ranging up to 30% 
after mechanizing their accounting with 
Nationals. Savings which often pay for the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


whole National installation in the first year! 
Today’s high costs of delays and overtime 
make mechanization as essential in the office 
as it has long been in the plant. Ask your local 
National representative to study your setup, 
and report the savings you may expect from 
the use of correct modern accounting tools. 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Control Sales Records 


By Robley D. Stevens, J.D. 


A PERSONNEL expert recently advised 
me that it costs management approxi- 
mately $100 upward to $1000 during the 
hiring, employment and termination of 
sales personnel. Therefore any plans 
and/or suggestions that will increase the 
controller's opportunity to keep operating 
costs at a minimum is, obviously, well 
worth investigation. 

Out of the changing conditions of our 
times there emerges a tendency to neglect 
the understanding and consideration man- 
agement should have toward selling per- 
sonnel. The “human equation” along with 
the legal requirements should be con- 
sidered in view of the fact that out of 62 
million workers, about 17 million are 
unionized and thousands of salesmen are 
under collective bargaining contracts. 

In the light of this, management violat- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, Income Tax Withholding, State 
Labor Laws and Federal Social Security 
whether inadvertently or otherwise— 
may find itself harshly dealt with by the 
compliance divisions of the agencies that 
administer these regulations. To progres- 
sive management the question of compli- 
ance has no pros or cons—only cons. Be- 
cause of this condition, management and 
especially the controller should have no 
boomerangs, regardless of the fact that 
topflight management has the power to re- 
move such selling personnel if and when 
the occasion arises. 

A failure to exercise reasonable care 
in the appropriate handling of the re- 
lationship of salesmen and prudence in 
the understanding of any possible out- 
comes, either during or after termination 








records. 





Salesmanship is the lifeblood of industry. Yet a salesman may be a 
very costly factor to profitable management. On the other hand, a net 
loss of selling personnel may be set off by having adequate and accurate 








of employment with salesmen, will, it is 
firmly believed, lead to the conclusion that 
management find it feasible to “keep 
posted” and abreast of the times in an 
economy that is fundamentally governed 
by various labor laws. 

If the controller had no access to vital 
information from such agencies as the 
National Labor Relations Board; U. S. 
Department of Labor, Treasury Income 
Tax Division; Social Security Board, etc., 
he would have to find other ways to cope 
with any situations. However, the control- 
ler can now see how practical and profit- 
able it appears at every turn to study and 
analyze the close relationship that exists 
between management and salesmen. Be- 
cause of the similarity of framework of 
the job, these questions and problems 
should be investigated periodically. 

Controlling sales records indicates that 
there is a right and wrong way of hand- 
ling these. Since it is the business of the 
controller to be alert, he will avoid pos- 
sible financial liability. The care with 
which the controller plans and handles 
such functions indicates the quality of 
the man. Since the subject is of general 
interest, it has been enhanced by recent 
national developments. 
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ROBLEY D. STEVENS, labor relations consultant, former 
official representative of the U. S. Department of Labor, is 
the author of numerous presentations on personnel, indus- 
trial and labor relations. Mr. Stevens received his degree 
of Juris Doctor from the Blackstone College of Law, previous 
education having been with Baltimore City College. He is 
an honorary associate member of Beata Quota Fraternity 
for Master Salesmen and a member of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 
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By having accurate and complete rec- 
ords on salesmen, the controller may help 
management greatly to eliminate severe 
possible penalties in the future. Of course, 
there are no laws requiring that salesmen’s 
records be kept in any prescribed form or 
order, but it is apparent that any and/or 
all such salesmen’s records, like any other 
employee's, reflect the necessary official 
information for a final interpretation if 
and when an inspection is made thereof. 
Whether any composite system of record- 
keeping procedures will ever be officially 
approved is probably doubtful, inasmuch 
as each state and federal agency requires 
only certain data to be kept that is appli- 
cable to the agency involved. For this 
reason, it is entirely up to the controller 
to correlate all vital information in a 
compact form that relates to salesmen. 


Werner salesmen are considered in 
some cases as being independent contrac- 
tors, as is the case of those working on a 
commission basis, and are paid only for 
orders shipped is a question that definitely 
requires analysis. In such cases, however, 
it is wise for the controller to consult fre- 
quently with the foregoing agencies for a 
ruling in order that management may act 
accordingly. 

As a case study, I know of a situation 
that deals with one of America’s largest 
publishing houses. The situation is this 
briefly: 

The salesman was hired on a drawing 
account basis. He worked for about fifteen 
months selling the services offered and, 
upon termination of his employment, he 
presumably assumed the attitude that he 
was entitled to commissions on orders se- 
cured for future delivery. As a result, he 
requested the Wage-Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions to conduct an official in- 
vestigation, which it did. While they took 
up the position he was exempt pursuant 
to Section 13(a)(1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act inasmuch as he met the re- 
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the New MARCHANT 


AGAIN America’s First Calculator records the highest achievements in the art 
of calculator design with the new Marchant Figuremaster . . . 


BEAUTIFUL TO SEE: Five new features pleasing to the eye — emphasizing 40% 
greater dial visibility; functional, streamlined design; scientific color selection. 
BEAUTIFUL TO TOUCH: Six new features helpful to the hand—emphasizing the 
Phantom Touch ... no lighter touch is known. 

BEAUTIFUL TO OPERATE: Seven new features profitable to the user who is 
interested in the greatest amount of figure-work for the least expense and 
trouble—emphasizing the Universal Tabulator and Flip-set Decimals. 








With Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and speed, these achievements establish the new Marchant 
Figuremaster as the foremost calculator in the business world. 








FIGURE FASTER WITH A FIGUREMASTER 


The Marchant Man in your phone book will be proud to show you how. Or for a complete de- 
scription and full-color illustration of the Figuremaster, send for Folder 911E. Marchant Calcu- 
ating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California | 
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Form FO-3 
VU. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
wi pf DIVISION 


noe a 


TO PERSON FILLING FORM: Fill in as completely as possible. 
If any answer is not known, state so. 








1, INFORMATION ABOUT ESTABLISHMENT COMPLAINED AGAINST: 


CONFIDENTIAL COMPLAINT FORM 


(Information for Division Use Only) 








(a) Name 





CD IND  vcrtiteenciecens 





“(Number and street) 


(c) Nature of business —....__..__.. 


“(Gity) eas as 





TRIN OE aitinsatcnttcssrciescereninn 


“""(Mining, manufacturing, wholesale, — 





(¢) If manufacturer, does product of firm go out of State? _. 
(f) If wholesaler, does firm buy merchandise out of State? - 
(g) Total number of employees in plan’ 


(hk) Number affected by the violaty 








quirements prescribed in Section 541.6 
calling for ‘‘outside salesmen,” he was in- 
formed that he could exercise his rights in 
a private court action under Section 
16(b), which I understand he did. Fur- 
ther, I am advised that he requested the 
Internal Reveune Bureau to check into the 
tax situation affecting his employment 
with that organization. 

What the final outcome will be is your 
guess as well as mine. But it certainly must 
have proved embarrassing to the manage- 
ment and then, too, the agencies that un- 
dertook the inspection may have uncov- 
ered other violations which the controller 
may not have anticipated. Further, the 
unions may have been informed of this 
situation based upon the allegation of the 
salesman. 


Here the controller gets some idea of 
what accurate and complete records mean 
in the case of salesmen. By that I mean 
that adequate and complete records may 
refute any such claims both to government 
agents and union officials or to a court. 

Since all controllers benefit from the 
structural hints good record-keeping prac- 
tices offer, they should remember that, if 
they would be informed, they must first 
inform themselves along these lines. For- 
tunately, for such controllers, a great and 
growing interest exists in the installation 
of accurate and adequate record-keeping 
procedures as they relate to labor and tax 
laws. That is why government releases on 
records contain a message for controllers. 
Short or long, however, the data is the 
same and vitally concerns management. 

Therefore management facing such 
situations will find its position greatly 
aided in refuting claims. So look through 
your own records and analyze for yourself 
the leading things they should contain. 
Check off the following chart and see if 
your record-keeping practices contain full 
information which the controller should 
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have. A survey should result in assuring 
the controller that he keeps accurate and 
adequate records on selling personnel. 
The following Salesman’s Record Chart 
has been prepared for guidance, subject, 
of course, to modification to fit each indi- 
vidual management policy. Since the rec- 
ord’s the thing, the controller is respons- 
ible for complete records. 





Salesman’s Record Chart 


NAME OF SALESMAN 

SEX 

ADDRESS 

DATE OF BIRTH 

SoOcIAL SECURITY NUMBER 

WITHHOLDING TAX EXEMPTIONS 
CLAIMS 

OCCUPATIONAL DUTIES 

STATE WHERE SERVICES ARE REN- 
DERED 

UNEMPLOYMENT TAX Law ELIGI- 
BILITY 

NAME AND TIME OF Day WoORK- 
WEEK BEGINS 

REGULAR RATE OF PAY PER 

COMMISSION BASIS ONLY 

DRAWING ACCOUNT 

Hours WorKeED DAILY 

Hours WorKED WEEKLY 

SELLING TIME 

TiME SPENT IN KEEPING OWN 
RECORDS 

TRAVEL TIME 

TOTAL REMUNERATION 

ToTAL TAx DEDUCTIONS 

REMUNERATION FOR YEAR END- 
ING 

EXPENSES ALLOWED 

EXEMPTED UNDER FEDERAL WAGE- 
Hour Act 

COVERED UNDER COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING AGREEMENT 

NAME OF UNION 

PAYROLL TAX PERIOD FOR STATE OF 
CALENDAR YEAR TAXES (Totals) 

TAXES PAID BY EMPLOYER FOR 
SALESMAN 
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Since payroll accounting and record- 
keeping factors on salesmen are essential 
to comply with various state and federal 
regulations, it appears vitally important 
for the controller to take advantage of any 
financial returns in connection with ex- 
emptions and tax allowances for manage- 
ment that are legally prescribed. Dollars, 
after all, take second place to delight inso- 
far as the controller is concerned. His 
chief pleasure comes from saving funds 
for his employer. The controller can use 
the light or the lack of record-keeping in- 
formation under labor or tax regulations 
for management. 

The only way to tell whether compli- 
ance is being met is by the controller's 
auditing the records periodically. In fact, 
it is more than an academic approach—it 
is a legal responsibility, if financial liabil- 
ity is to be stopped. Undoubtedly, the 
best prelude to keeping accurate and ade- 
quate records on salesmen is the control- 
ler’s critical examination of all factors 
thereof. Familiarity with labor and tax 
regulations pays off, and this represents a 
safety valve for the controller interested 
in taking advantages of certain practices. 
But, as in the case of Greek tragedy, how- 
ever, human mistakes will out—hence this 
presentation for consideration of all con- 
trollers. 


THE answer, then, to these questions 
and problems lies in the realm of manage- 
ment economics and in controlling sales 
records of selling personnel. With such an 
important audience as the state and federal 
governments, along with labor unions 
who are craving the opportunity probably 
to make an issue of such things, the 
controller must have a definite pattern 
and assume no zigzag system. That is 
why complete records as they relate to 
salesmen have much meat in them and 
enable the controller to digest comments 
accordingly. 

Since the advent of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hart- 
ley) the controller has open a wide field 
to work in because primarily the opera- 
tion of this labor regulation stresses the 
necessity for management’s having accur- 
ate and adequate records. A controller, 
for the most part, gets his real training 
through actual work and, after consider- 
able experience, is graduated into a high 
ranking position with management as be- 
ing the man who can control sales records 
along with other accounting tasks—and 
that is why he has won for himself a place 
in modern industry second to none. 

The fact that the controller has an 
enormous reservoir from which to draw 
enables him to turn the key to greater 
profits by saving on unanticipated fay- 
ments which might result from the lack 
of complete records. 

If management’s records relating to 
salesmen are simple and understandable 
in a fealistic mathematically workable 
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manner, it can be assumed that compliance 
will be met, particularly under applicable 
laws affecting sales personnel. The gov- 
ernment expects the controller to file hon- 
est reports that can be substantiated by 
accurate and adequate records. Adaptation 
for specific forms to meet management re- 
quirements will prove valuable to any con- 
troller in the long run. So a familiarity 
with the False Information Act might 
prove profitable to him inasmuch as the 
improper treatment of such questions and 
problems may result in costly fines for 
management. 

By developing your own technique to 
fit your particular record-keeping require- 
ments, you as a controller will be capable 
of demonstrating leadership. Accurate 
and adequate records on salesmen reveal 
factual information that will always prove 
important when making a decision. On 
the other hand, the action taken by the 
controller may require some sweeping 
changes to be made by management, but 
this is justifiable. For example, imagine 
having inaccurate and inadequate records 
on some of your salesmen and complete 
records on others ? 

An official investigation could take 
place in your establishment today, you 
know. Your salesmen could sue you for 
alleged wages due—the Treasury Depart- 
ment could check your books to ascertain 
operational costs. Therefore it is wise to 
have complete records in order to save 
possible future trouble from government 
agents, unions, or the salesman’s proposed 
court suit. Of course, all these things may 
never happen in your organization, but 
that is the chance the controller has to take. 

Crystallization of these factors requires 
elaborate evaluation since the wrong de- 
cision is equally costly. Slip-shod record- 
keeping procedures are of no benefit either 
to management or to government, any 
more than they are to the salesman or the 
labor organizations. This is by no means 
a doctrine of pessimism, but a sincere 
attempt to encourage controllers to be 
realistic in an economy that is vastly 
governed by state and federal laws. 

In concluding, controllers will find it 
advantageous to obtain a copy of Rabkin 
& Johnson Current Legal Forms with Tax 
Analysis inasmuch as it provides a wealth 
of record-keeping information in plan- 
ning transactions. 


Public Payroll Up 12% in Year 


Government payrolls—Federal, state, 
and local—were 12% higher last July 
than in July of 1947, according to the 
U. S. Census Bureau. 

The bureau said 5,300,000 public em- 
ployees received $1,125,000,000 last July 
—an average of $212. This compared 
with a $196 average a year earlier. Federal 
employees in July numbered 2,107,244, 
with a payroll of $494,289,496 for the 
month, 
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SHOULD YOUR COST FIGURES 
AND BALANCE SHEETS REFLECT 
THE CHANGING VALUES OF FIXED ASSETS? 


Before you answer, read this expert testimony by leading authori- 
ties on this subject, gathered and compiled into one practical com- 
pendium. Edited and assembled by Professor T. F. Bradshaw of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, with a special view toward the year-end requirements of con- 
trollers and other top financial officers of business corporations. 

No other single source is available to provide the opinions and 
viewpoints of the experts whose pro’s and con’s are offered in this 
handy volume — including William Blackie, Carman G. Blough, 
Samuel J. Broad, James L. Dohr, E. Stewart Freeman, Howard 
Greer, Henry E. Hansen, Eric Kohler, Francis R. Lusardi, George 
O. May, W. A. Paton, George Terborgh, and others. Replete with 
case histories, corporate referees, opinion surveys, bibliography and 
other helpful material. 

A partial list of topics includes: accounting procedures; alterna- 
tive bases for depreciation; asset writeups vs. continuous adjust- 
ment; cost amortization accounting; current practices of 
leading corporations; depreciation of new equipment; earned 
surplus reserves; excess construction costs; objective vs. abri- 
trary measurement; “Lifo” for fixed assets; quasi-reorganiza- 
tions; reserves for obsolescence; Section 102 and other tax 
aspects; supplementary statements, and under-depreciation 
and fictitious profits. 

The price of this book is $2.00 ($1.00 to members of the 
Controllers Institute of America). Order your copy today. 
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Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send “Depreciation Policy when Price Levels Change” to 
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The Budget Manual: 


Its Importance and Preparation 


By Ely BDraucts 


T IS ACCEPTED factory procedure to have 
| job instructions and policy manuals 
available for reference concerning all 
phases of operation. These instructions 
outline the manner in which a certain piece 
of equipment or machinery is to be in- 
stalled, operated, and maintained, or how 
specific duties should be performed. In ad- 
dition, trained foremen and superinten- 
dents are hired to supervise the actual do- 
ing of these detailed everyday tasks. 

A direct contrast can be found in the 
field of budgeting, perhaps because budg- 
eting is new and not given to standardiza- 
tion; rather it is a detailed plan of future 
operation, requiring consideration of many 
intangibles. It is difficult to express the 
future in writing and yet because of the 
nature of forecasting, the procedures used 
must be specific. A budget manual should 
be one of the first steps in proper plan- 
ning. 

The budget manual does two things. It 
outlines the general approach to the. pro- 
gram and it specifically states how to han- 
dle the basic problems. It determines how 
and when the forecasts will be prepared, 
plans individual responsibility for the 
forecasts, and suggests methods of en- 
forcing the approved budget. 

The following budget manual is recom- 
mended by the author as a practical means 
of conveying the budget objectives to all 
who come in contact with them. Unlike 
the methods of forecasting sales, produc- 
tion, purchasing, etc., which are different 
in every company, the budget manual can 
be prepared along the same lines for all 
types of concerns. 


BUDGET MANUAL 


BUDGET INTRODUCTION 
Budget 
Definition—The budget is the written 
expression of Management’s plan for fu- 
ture operation. 





Pur pose 

1. To plan for the realization of a fa- 
vorable net profit. 

2. To assemble all available data and 
condense the many forecasts into a com- 
plete and workable plan. 


3. To provide Management with com- 
parisons between activity and actual per- 
formance. 

4. To point out the approach of unfa- 
vorable conditions so that preventive meas- 
ures may be taken. 


Program—The budget will consist of 
two interrelated parts; the first part will 
be known as the Master Budget and will 
be a forecast of all phases of corporate ac- 
tivity for the subsequent calendar year; 
the second part will be known as the 
Budget Forecast and will consist of a 
twelve months’ moving projection of sales, 
costs of sales and operating expense. Every 
quarter the past three months will be 
dropped and a new fourth quarter will be 
forecast to reflect changes in managerial 
policy and economic conditions. All varia- 
tion reports, the medium of budget en- 
forcement, comparing actual performance 
with the budget, will use the Master 
Budget as a standard. 











Responsibility—The budget director 
will be responsible for the accumulation 
and correlation of the various estimates, 
the comparison between the budget and 
actual performance, and all special reports 
required by Management. The budget di- 
rector may report to either the Treasurer 
or the Comptroller. 

The Treasurer or the Comptroller will 
be responsible for the completion of the 
Master Budget and the Budget Forecast 
and all special reports prepared for Man- 
agement by the Budget Department. The 
Treasurer or the Comptroller will report 
to the Financial Vice President. 

The Financial Vice President will be 
responsible for the operation of the budget 
program, and the presentation of the Mas- 
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ter Budget and the Budget Forecast to the 
President and the Board of Directors. 


Presentation—All budget statements 
will be prepared on unit analysis sheets 
showing the budget amount for each prod- 
uct or expense item for the month and 
year-to-date. The actual results for the 
month and year-to-date will also be en- 
tered, and a percentage of actual to budget 
will be shown for each product or expense. 
Sales and cost of sales will be shown for 
each major product. Operating expenses 
will be reported by department. The items 
on the departmental unit analysis sheets 
will be arranged in their natural account 
classification and will be segregated into 
controllable and non-controllable. The 
various managers will be responsible only 
for the controllable items for which they 
prepare budget estimates. Non-controll- 
able items will be apportioned departmen- 
tally on a predetermined basis (sales, 
cost of sales, etc.). All budget statements 
affecting sales, production, inventories, ad- 
vertising, etc., will be prepared and issued 
by the Budget Department. 


All budget statements will be issued 
monthly. There will be four copies of each 
statement distributed as follows: 


1. One complete set, consisting of 
budget statements for each activity, divi- 
sion, branch and department, and all re- 
lated summaries, will be available to the 
President and to the Board of Directors. 

2. Each Vice President or Division 
Manager will receive copies of those ac- 
tivities and units under his jurisdiction, 
accompanied by summary statements. 

3. Each branch manager or department 
head will receive a copy of his budgeted 
unit. 

4. The Budget Department will retain 
a copy of all statements and all summaries 
for purposes of ready reference and dis- 
cussion. 


Committee—For purposes of effective 
control and close supervision, the budget, 
when approved by the Board of Directors, 
will be administered by a budget commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Directors. 
This committee, in addition to administer- 
ing the operation of the budget program, 
will make periodic recommendations for 
more efficient operation, improvement in 
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cost control and closer cooperation be- 
tween the various divisions. 


Enforcement—The budget will be en- 
forced by means of variation reports com- 
paring the standards set forth in the Mas- 
ter Budget with the actual results. These 
reports will be submitted to Management 
and to those responsible for preparing the 
estimates, and will be accompanied by a 
written explanation prepared by the 
Budget Department outlining the reasons 
for variations. 


FORECAST PROCEDURE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Sales Budget—This budget is the re- 
sponsibility of the Vice President in charge 
of Sales in each Sales Division. 

The sales budget should include the 
number of units of each product to be 
sold, segregated by months, at anticipated 
selling prices. 


Manufacturing Budget—This budget is 
the responsibility of the Vice President in 
charge of Manufacturing. 

The manufacturing budget will consist 
of an estimate of raw materials, direct la- 
bor and manufacturing expense, taking 
into consideration current inventories, 
plant capacity, an even flow of production, 
desired ending inventories and the avail- 
ability of raw materials and labor. 

The raw materials budget will include 
all the materials necessary to produce the 
budgeted sales volume and maintain the 
desired inventories. The labor budget will 
be projected on the basis of an even flow 
of production, taking into consideration 
any anticipated wage rate changes. The 
manufacturing expense budget will consist 
of the factories’ departmental expense 
budgets. 


Inventory Budget—This budget will be 
the responsibility of the Director of Mer- 
chandising. 

The inventory budget will be based on 
the minimum and maximum limit of 
finished goods necessary at the plant and 
at the branches to meet anticipated sea- 
sonal sales volume, taking into considera- 
tion production scheduling, warehousing 
facilities, cost of manufacture, economic 
trends, probable shifts in selling prices, 
market conditions, etc. 


Purchase Budget—This budget will be 
the responsibility of the Director of Pur- 
chases. 

The purchase budget will be based on 
the following budgets: 


1. The raw material purchase budget 
will be based on the manufacturing 
budget. 

2. The supplies’ purchase budget will 
be based on the manufacturing, branch, 
and departmental budgets. 





ELY FRANCIS graduated from Marquette University in 
1941 and was associated with the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee until 1946, with the exception 
of twenty months spent in the Army Air Corps. After his dis- 
charge, Mr. Francis became Assistant Budget Director for 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin, until he was named 
Budget Director of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
of Chicago in March 1947. Mr. Francis appeared in THE 
CONTROLLER of June 1947, has lectured on budgeting at 
Northwestern University, and addressed the Budget Forum 
of the Chicago Chapter of the National Association of Cost 


Accountants. 








3. The equipment purchase budget will 
be based on the capital expenditures 
budget. 


Advertising and Promotion Budget— 
This budget will be the responsibility of 
the Director of Advertising and Promo- 
tion. 

This budget will be based on past ex- 
perience, anticipated sales activity, plans 
for concentrated product and territorial 
sales effort, and Management's policy for 
special promotions. 


Branch and Departmental Bud gets— 
These budgets will be the responsibility of 
the individual division supervisors, de- 
partment heads, and branch managers, in 
the factory and home office departments, 
and at the branches. 

The branch and departmental budgets 
will be projected on the basis of past ex- 
perience, taking into consideration antici- 
pated sales volume, changes in depart- 
mental organization, proposed personnel 
additions and salary increases, etc. 


Capital Expenditures Budget—This 
budget is the responsibility of the Board 
of Directors and all the vice presidents, 
division supervisors, department heads, 
and branch managers. 

The capital expenditure budget will be 
divided into three categories as follows: 


1. Land and building. 
2. Plant and machinery. 
3. Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 


The budget on land and buildings will 
be based on current properties and any 
proposed changes in production, distribu- 
tion or permanent warehousing facilities. 
The budget on plant and machinery will 
be based on the manufacturing facilities 


THE CONTROLLER........... 


necessary to maintain the desired quantity 
of scheduled production. The nb on 
furniture, fixtures and equipment will be 
based on the requirements of each indi- 
vidual branch and department for efficient 
operation. Each of the three capital ex- 
penditure budgets will take into considera- 
tion current usable capital items, esti- 
mated number of new items, necessary re- 
placements, purchase price of new items 
and replacements, and the probable date 
of payment. 


Financial Bud get—This budget will be 
the responsibility of the Financial Vice 
President. 

The financial budget will include a fore- 
cast of cash receipts, cash disbursements, 
the profit and loss statement and the bal- 
ance sheet. 

The cash receipts budget will be based 
on anticipated sales and other income such 
as interest income, rent, sale of fixed as- 
sets and securities, etc. The cash disburse- 
ments budget will be based on purchase of 
raw materials, supplies and capital items, 
anticipated payrolls, manufacturing, sell- 
ing, distribution and administrative ex- 
penses, interest expense, dividend pay- 
ments, commissions, bonuses, royalties, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

The forecast profit and loss statement 
will be the accumulation of all the budg- 
ets, including sales, production, distribu- 
tion, administration and the provision for 
federal taxes on income. The forecast 
balance sheet will be based on all the 
budgets and will include current and 
fixed assets, current and fixed liabilities, 
reserves and capital stock and surplus. 


The foregoing provides a pattern for 
building the budget. It outlines a complete 
program and fixes responsibility with those 
who control the various corporate activi- 
ties. 
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Controllers’ Southern Conference 
Planned in Dallas, February 4-5 


Tom Collins Announced as Banquet Highlight 


Institute are well advanced, according to 


Plans for the Second Annual Southern 
a recent announcement by Henry S: 


Regional Conference of the Controllers 





air 


FELIX H. TUCKER 


GAY CARROLL 


LYMAN L. DYER 


Prominent in the planning of the second annual Southern Conference 
of the Controllers Institute to be held in the Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
February 4-5, 1949, are: Gay Carroll, Comptroller of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston, who will address the Saturday morning 
session; Lyman L. Dyer, Comptroller of the Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, who is General Chairman of the Conference; and Felix H. 
Tucker, Auditor of Conro Manufacturing Co., Dallas, who is President 
of the Dallas Control which is sponsoring the Conference. 





ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


INSURANCE COUNSELLORS TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Baltimore, Md. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
Clarksburgh, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
London, England 
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Koepcke of Dallas, who is serving as 
Program Chairman of the forthcoming 
event. 

The Conference, under the sponsorship 
of the Dallas Control of the Institute, will 
be held in the Baker Hotel, beginning 
February 4, with morning and afternoon 
sessions scheduled for that day, and will 
close Saturday, February 5, following 
morning and luncheon sessions. 

The highlight of the Conference will 
be the Banquet on Friday evening at 
which Tom Collins, noted humorist, phi- 
losopher and raconteur, will be the fea- 
tured speaker. Mr. Collins is Publicity Di- 
rector of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City. 

Among the subjects—and speakers— 
already announced by the Conference are: 

“Education for Controllership,” to be 
discussed by Lawrence H. Fleck, Control- 
ler of Southern Methodist University ; 

“The Controller Analyzes Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans,” to be presented by 
A. D. Harder, Secretary-Controller of 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company ; 

‘Possible Dangers in Present Trends of 
Accounting Thoughts,” to be analyzed by 
Gay Carroll, Comptroller of Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Houston; 

“Being Realistic in Reporting Income,” 
to be discussed by a national authority 
whose name will be released shortly ; 

“The Boss,” to be presented by Ben 
F. Wooten, Vice President of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 

Invitations have also been extended to 
Daniel J. Hennessy, President of Control- 
lership Foundation; Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
Managing Director of the Controllers In- 
stitute and Research Director of the Foun- 
dation; and Paul Haase, Assistant Manag- 
ing Director of the Institute, to address 
various sessions of the Conference. 

In addition, the directors and officers of 
the Institute will be holding their regular 
meeting during that time in Dallas and 
will be honor guests of the Conference at 
the luncheon on Saturday when K. Y. 
Siddall, Comptroller of The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, will be the 
featured speaker. Mr. Siddall is the re- 
cently elected national President of the 
Controllers Institute. 

Controls in the area of this Southern 
Conference include Houston, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Birmingham, and Chatta- 
nooga. Members of Controls in Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Louisville have also 
been invited to participate in the Confer- 
ence. 
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re-copying 


needless C1T0TS 


UARCO business forms 


avoid delays with Uarco. Carbons come pre-set, copies perfectly aligned, Also— 
avoid re-copying. A single writing makes every copy the job requires. 

avoid needless errors. Most errors occur when forms are re-copied; but not with Uarco. 
Use Uarco business forms, and avoid the things that make paper work costly. Save 
time and money all along the line... writing . . . distributing ... checking... filing. 
You can save, no matter what type of business you’re in—no matter how large or 
small. Your Uarco Representative will show you how. Call him in for a complete 


survey—there is no cost or obligation. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 





UARCO INCORPORATED, 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 





BUSINESS FORMS for instance ... with Uarco E-Z-Outs, one writing 
produces every copy the job requires. No carbon mess... car- 
bons are already interleaved. Copies are held neatly together 
for later additions—then detached with one simple operation. 
E-Z-Outs are only one of many Uarco business forms serv- 
ing every business, large or small. 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOSRAPHIC REGISTERS 





SINGLE SET FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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A Quality Service 
Conducted on a Professional Level 


(NATIONAL IN SCOPE) 


Enquiries are invited from Employers in private 
enterprise who may require the services of high 
gtade personnel. Maximum protection is afforded 
both the Employer and Applicant by having the 
Proprietor of this Agency personally handle all 
confidential negotiations. 


The applicant is responsible for the Agency fees. 


HARVEY LITTLEFIELD 


Personnel Specialist 


“ACCOUNTING, AUDITING AND TAXES” 


Suite 1208 108 N. State Street 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
ANdover 3-2646. 


















































3 BIG BENEFITS 
Loe You — 


1. SURVEY OF EXPOSURES TO LOSS 
Particular attention is given to those loss exposures which could 
lead to large uninsured or inadequately insured losses. 


2. PREMIUM SAVINGS AVAILABLE 

The savings in premium available on present policies are fre- 
quently more than sufficient to cover the cost of essential increases 
as well as new coverages. 


3. REPORT ON THE ANALYSIS OF POLICIES AND COVERAGES 
Our reports point out in layman’s language what is needed to 
make each policy contract broad enough to fully cover all prob- 
able losses. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


ONE ELEVEN FULTON STREET 


INSURANCE SURVEYS AND AUDITS 


NEW YORK 








Tax Bureau Tells 
of Ways To Save 
in New Pamphlet 


The Internal Revenue Bureau is about 
to tell taxpayers how to cut their payments 
to a minimum. 

About January 1, taxpayers will re- 
ceive a new pamphlet—"Helpful Infor- 
mation on How to Prepare Your U. S. 
Income Tax Return.” 

Unlike the old four-page “Instruction” 
leaflet-—which stressed what you could not 
do—the new sixteen-page pamphlet tells 
what can be done legally to make taxpay- 
ing as easy as possible on the wallet. 

Though four times the size of the old 
tax guide, the new booklet contains less 
than twice the number of words and those 
are in larger print for easier reading. 

“We have attempted in this pamphlet 
to tell the taxpayer the things he wants to 
know in language he understands,”’ said 
Commissioner George J. Schoeneman of 
the tax bureau. He expects it to be 
“warmly welcomed,” he added. 

Here is a sample of the new helpful 
treatment: After setting down the rules of 
what you can and cannot do, the new 
guide gives a list of examples like this 
one to help you with your deductions: 


‘You Can Deduct Cost Of: 
“Safety equipment 
‘Dues to union or professional soci- 
eties 
“Tools and supplies 
‘Fees to employment agencies 
“Entertaining customers. 


“You Cannot Deduct Cost Of: 


“Travel to and from work 

‘Educational expenses 

““Nursemaids, even if she enables 
parent to work 

“Entertaining friends 

“Bribes and illegal payments.” 


There are examples also to show you 
what income you must report and what 
you may skip, as well as which depend- 
ents, losses, gifts, interest pzyments, other 
tax payments and medical expenses may 
be claimed for tax deductions. 

As for the promise of plainer language, 
compare these two paragraphs on ‘‘Busi- 
ness and Deductions” : 

Old Style: ‘Profit or loss from a busi- 
ness or profession must be explained in 
Schedule C, except that farmers who keep 
no books or who keep books on the cash 
basis must obtain Form 1040F and fill it 
in instead of Schedule C.” 


New Style: ‘The law taxes a business 
or profession on its profits—not on its 
total receipts. Therefore, Form 1040 pro- 
vides Schedule C. on Page 2 of the form 
to help you subtract your profits from 
your receipts.” 
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THE NEW REMINGTON RAND 
——— 





WN). from core to keyboard, the completely 


electrified “Foremost” bookkeeping machine establishes a 
new basis for measuring efficiency in accounting record 
production. 

New mechanical features speed every machine opera- 
tion: high-speed spacing and timing give you faster com- 
putations and tabulations, faster automatic printing of all 
balances, faster carriage return and line spacing. 

New functional design simplifies every operator motion: 
front-feed carriage construction provides “one-operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms... new, scien- 


OFCOM 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 











tifically designed keyboard with finger-grooved, organ- 
type keys assures simpler posting... new magnification of 
register totals eases reading and transcribing. 


See this new machine produce your records with new 
efficiency. Call that Remington Rand man near you, 
or write to Dept. CR-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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New Books 





THE GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL 
WAGES. By A. D. H. Kaplan. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
DC. 

Reviewed by E. G. Michaels, Manager, Per- 
sonnel Administration Department, Manu- 
facturing Division, Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. 

“There are two ways of approaching 
the annual wage issue. One is to treat it 
as a problem in personnel relations as be- 
tween management and employees. The 
other is to regard it as a problem in the 
organization of our economic society.” 

The above are the opening sentences in 
the latest, soundest, and most objective 
contribution to this subject—‘The Guar- 
antee of Annual Wages’ by A. D. H. 
Kaplan. This study was initiated under 
the auspices of the Brookings Institution 
back in 1945 at a time when it appeared 
that recessions, which historically follow 
wartime activities, were in the immediate 
offing and we had the threat of unemploy- 
ment hanging over us. 

In March 1944 the new and breath- 
taking feature introduced by the CIO was 


a request that they be given a guarantee 
of full-time weekly wages for the period 
of the contract then under negotiation in 
the Steel Workers’ Union. Later, under a 
directive from the President, the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion car- 
ried forward a study and made a report, 
which is popularly known as the Latimer 
Report, January 31, 1947. 

Demands for the guaranteed annual 
wage in collective bargaining has for the 
present been sidetracked due to the cur- 
rent high level of employment and the 
fact that the increased cost of living is 
putting the emphasis on high wages as 
the prime union objective. However, this 
question is by no means settled and will 
certainly be raised again. 

During the present lull is an appropri- 
ate time for its study and the preparation 
of “ways and means” on the part of con- 
trollers, for the concept, as Dr. Kaplan 
points out, has a tremendous and easily 
popularized emotional appeal and the 
burden will be on management to explain 
why wage commitments to employees can- 
not be assumed as a fixed cost. 





INTERNAL CONTROL STANDARDS 
AND RELATED AUDITING PROCEDURES 


By Walter H. Kamp and James A. Cashin 


Controller and General Auditor, 
Bristol-Myers Co. 











Bound in Blue Buckram 
Genuine Gold Stamped 
page size 72 x 102 


$5.00 per copy postpaid. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 


HIS new book, concise in form, presents a prac- 

tical, down-to-earth program for real internal 
control. It highlights the responsibility of executive 
management for the basic decisions which are the 
foundation of sound control, and provides specific 
standards for their guidance. As a final step, it as- 
sures continuation of sound control through coor- 
dination with the internal audit program. 


Business executives, controllers and professional ac- 
countants will be interested in comparing their own 
standards with those set forth. Colleges will find it 
is an ideal method of teaching internal control 
practices. The material, presented in case method 
form, is sufficiently broad in scope to be readily 
adaptable to any type of business. Special memo- 
randa sheets for this purpose have been provided 
within the body of the book. 


BROCK and WALLSTON, Publishers 
13-15 Atlantic St., Stamford, Conn. 
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A study of Dr. Kaplan’s book is indis- 
pensable in any dispassionate analysis— 
whether by management or union. Its 
clearness and conciseness is particularly 
refreshing after an attempt to wade 
through the Latimer Report, and its ap- 
proach, from broad economic aspects, is 
especially valuable at this time. 

The book is an excellent presentation 
of background, experiences, and the im- 
plications of the industry-wide guaran- 
tees. A forthright, hardheaded appraisal 
of the issues involved is set forth clearly, 
readably, and thoroughly. 

Among the probable effects of this new 
concept, according to ‘““The Guarantee of 
Annual Wages,” would be an increase 
and stabilization of consumer demand in 
some respects and a limit to the mobility 
of labor—every company confining its la- 
bor force to its regular employment list, 
which in a rising market would bring 
overtime premium pay with a consequent 
rise in prices. In a declining market, im- 
petus would be given to the downward 
cyclical swing by cut prices and dumped 
goods. The author points out that labor 
is very much divided in its attitude toward 
the guaranteed wage, and includes an ex- 
amination of experience of other firms, 
together with a bibliographical wealth of 
data in easily assimilated arrangement. 

New opportunities and new lines are 
necessary, Dr. Kaplan states, to achieve 
higher levels of employment and to ab- 
sorb the increase in labor force coincident 
with increase in population. Guarantees 
would tend to freeze the present pattern 
to the detriment of most progressive and 
efficient use of productive results. 

His analysis of the economic implica- 
tions is essential to an intelligent differ- 
entiation between the present scattered in- 
dividual wage guarantees and the impact 
of this guarantee by whole industries, or 
all industry. 

Dr. Kaplan does not attempt to fix the 
cost, but calls attention to protective de- 
vices which surround present successful 
annual wage plans. He also questions the 
ability of our national economy to recon- 
cile this new doctrine of fixed overhead 
and wage guarantees with the high-level 
employment necessary to the amelioration 
of cyclical down-swings, without having 
a bad impact on price levels. 

It is a problem that must be faced. It 
involves one of the basic factors on which 
the controller is advised—Cost. You are 
bound to agree with Dr. Kaplan, we feel, 
that many firms in industry can do more 
than they are doing to iron out day-to-day 
work and seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment. This is a safe end towards which a 
company can head now, but it is not the 
key question in the annual-wage discus- 
sion as generated by the union demands. 
The real issue is, “What will be the im- 
pact on the present economic structure?” 
—or ‘Can the guarantee of annual wages 




















Timely, Practical Help 
in BOOKS CONTROLLERS NEED TODAY 

















Office Management 


a Handbook 


COLEMAN L. MAZE, Editor; over 100 
Contributing Specialists. Prepared under 


auspices of the National Office Management 
Association 


PROVIDES all-around 
guidance to modern 
office administration 
as practiced by the 
most progressive 
companies. Here are 
experience-tested 
ideas, facts, tech- 
niques, and sugges- 
tions which help you 
make and keep any 
office a smooth-run- 
ning organization— 
the center of coordination and service to all 
departments. Geared to present conditions; 
anticipates your current problems—instant 
help on planning an office, setting up office 
systems, streamlining management, shortcut- 
ting methods, buying and installing equip- 
ment, to name a few. Gives fundamentals 
as well as details. 169 illustrations, 870 
pages. $6.00 


INSURANCE 
—3rd Edition 
S. B. ACKERMAN, New York Bar 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to insurance coverage, to 
policy contracts, to protection afforded. In- 
cludes not only usual types of insurance, but 
practically all other lines which corporate 
officers and others must consider when mak- 
ing provision against insurable risks. Cov- 
ers: Life, Fire, Sprinkler, Explosion, Ma- 
chinery, Boilers, Rain, Crops, Livestock, 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Theft, Title, Credit, 
Marine, Liability, Automobile, Aviation, Ac- 
cident, Health, Compensation—others. 1[/- 
lustrations enhance its value as a working 
manual and reference. $6.00 





Corporate Resolutions 
ISABEL DRUMMOND, Philadelphia Bar 


UP-TO-DATE refer- 
ence work indis- 
pensable to every fi- 
nancial executive 
concerned with man- 
aging and operating 
corporations. It pre- 
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Accountants’ Reports 
WILLIAM H. BELL, C.P.A. 


NEW 4th EDITION—for controllers, auditors, ac- 
countants—the best present-day methods of pre- 
paring clear, informative, accurate reports. This 
fourth edition of a widely known, accepted work 
is fully in step with the times. All types of re- 
ports are considered; technical features as well 
as broader aspects of usefulness. Sets forth the 
exacting standards which must be met; considers 
reports in terms of importance in internal busi- 
ness administration, in securing of credit, and in 
other external relationships. Extensive treatment 
of selection, presentation, interpretation of data; 
of nomenclature, classification, arrangement. 97 
forms—including published balance sheets, in- 
come statements, miscellaneous schedules—a 
group of 30 accountants’ certificates and com- 
plete audit report illustrate accepted practices of 
business concerns. 390 pages. $7.00 


Corporate Reorganizations 
Their Federal Tax Status 
ROBERT S. HOLZMAN, Schenley Distillers 


TIMELY treatment of reorganization problems un- 
der the tax laws. For any company, of any size, 
the author points out, such reorganization might 
be a desirable move when economic events, legis- 
lative changes, court decisions, or other develop- 
ments have created adverse effects or indicated 
more favorable opportunities. Clarifies the whole 
reorganization section of the law. It gives needed 
knowledge of what reorganization is under pres- 
ent theory and practice; what the courts will and 
will not sanction; what the taxpayer must do. 
402 pages. $7.50 


Annual Reports 
to Stockholders 


Their Preparation and Interpretation 
N. LOYALL McLAREN, C.P.A. 


MEETS an important need of corporate officers, 
controllers and accountants. Writers of stock- 
holders’ reports find this book an invaluable 
guide to accepted reporting standards and im- 
proved procedures. Readers of reports find it just 
as valuable as a help in understanding what the 
facts and figures mean and imply. The author is 
experienced on both sides of his subject. He 
analyzes critically the components of annual re- 
ports to bring out features of form, arrangement, 
and text, basing his study on a series of stock- 
holders’ reports selected to illustrate various 
noteworthy reporting techniques. 364 pages. $5.00 


Ready This Month . . . 
MONTGOMERY'S 


1948-49 Federal Taxes— 
CORPORATIONS and PARTNERSHIPS 


A COMPLETE and up-to-the-minute summa- 
tion of all phases of corporate taxation. This 
book is a constant aid in questions where 
varying circumstances and situations govern 
the taxability of a specific corporate trans- 
action. For any business, any size. Two vol- 
umes, over 2,000 pages. $20.00 


1948-49 Federal Taxes— 
ESTATES, TRUSTS, and GIFTS 


A PENETRATING analysis of the far-reaching 
effects of the 1948 Revenue Act; what it is, 
what it does, how it works. A timely safe- 
guard against defeat of intention in work- 
ing toward benefits available under the new 
law. A book for everyday use on the full 
range of estate tax questions. Over 1,000 
pages. $10.00 





Financial 
Handbook 


JULES |. BOGEN, Editor; 
68 Assisting Editors 


.o 


Edition 


Up To 
Date 





A TREASURY of tested facts, methods, 
suggestions on every aspect of finance 
and financial operations today. Gives 
the ready, detailed information you 
want, to handle any question of prac- 
tical financial management—capital 
financing, current finances, banking 
relations, investments, commodity 
trading. Helps you plan and manage 
money matters wisely; deal success- 
fully with situations of all types; 
meet new conditions as they arise. 
Board of 68 contributing and consult- 
ing editors assures you support and 
counsel of seasoned judgment and 
wide collective experience. 1289 
pages. $7.50 
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ject, and meeting practically any require- 
ment of corporate functioning. Includes con- 
cise analysis of federal and state law gov- 
erning use of these forms. Revised edition. 
780 pages. $10.00 
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to workers be reconciled with requirements Fre 
of a high-level employment economy ?” 
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: as illuminating as the opening paragraph: Eco 
_ general guarantee of jobs and pay . 
Ay allt. - Cee - rolls implies the general acceptance of 
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INTERNAL CONTROL STAND. ploy 
ARDS AND RELATED AUDITING bout 
a PROCEDURES. By Walter H. Kamp "I 
Printing Specialists and James A. Cashin. Published by stan 
: Brock and Wallston, Stamford, Conn. fore 
ANNUAL REporTS .. . PROSPECTUSES, PROXIES The purpose of this book is to present, mai 
: . ee eee ae in concise form, a new approach to the trad 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS . Proxy STATEMENTS practical solution of current problems in petit 
S.E.C. REGISTRATION Forms Law PRINTING .. . internal control and auditing technique. 4 
Under this approach internal control cout 
ne standards are first identified and the in- tion. 
22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK ternal auditing procedures then are de- poe 
71 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY veloped in terms of the standard. — 
sacs itaiitiints -imadlan aback The materials of the text, presented in _M 
ae So case method form, are designed only as a tion: 
ne are wr to be construed as being bein 
‘ Dats = 7 ; : : : pat. Papa ah - a irectly applicable to any particular busi- justi 
CONTINUOUS DAY AND NIGHT sEaVICE — es: They md ose sa 
ciently broad in scope that they can be emp 
readily changed or adapted to meet the virtt 
particular conditions prevailing in an nati¢ 
PLANS aie of business. . ' , s 
PAYROLLS In order to make the volume as practi- labo 
cal and useful as possible, memoranda men 
CLIPPINGS sheets have been provided throughout the in f: 
CONTRACTS book for the benefit of those readers who a 
may desire to adapt the material to meet ve 
GRAPHS their own particular needs. The text is peac 
srinted on ledger paper which will take ‘ 
STATISTICS ai and ink and will toon erasures. pan 
RECORDS Concerning the authors, Walter H. ‘sol: 
Kamp is Controller of the Bristol-Myers pe 
LETTERS Company, and a member of the Control- shane 
REPORTS lers Institute of America, and James A. mis 
, Cashin is General Auditor of the Bristol- — 
1 i Myers Company. Braj 
ae lems 
Bisse N 
| P H Q | 0 C Q P Y ANYTHING MONEY MARKET PRIMER. By John the 
RAPHE T. Madden, Marcus Nadler, and Sipa duri 
NTED, DRAWN OR PHOTOG Heller. Published by the Ronald will 
WRITTEN, PRI ‘ Press Company, New York. $3.00. gate 
IN ACTUAL ; This book proposes to examine the i. 
p OR powers of the money authorities and the ie 
ENLARGE h mechanism of creating bank reserves and inte 
REDUCED SIZE wit deposits, and to analyze and interpret the ~ 
statements and statistical data published eee 
by the Federal Reserve banks, the Treas- am 
SAVE TIME, MONEY, MAN POWER ury, and the commercial banks. The re- ii 
Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity accurately, speedily and economi- lations between the Treasury and the Fed- ied 
cally. Requires very little space. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Easy to install. Simple eral Reserve System, as well as the poli- C 
to operate. yx Here is the ideal machine for the practical application of photog- cies of the monetary authorities, are dig. on 
raphy to business copying problems. Rectigraph pays for itself in time and money ae of t 
saved. Let a Haloid representative survey your requirements. Write today for details. cussed critically. The effects of the war aa Ind 
the money market and on the commercial Nt 
THE HALOID COMPANY = 48-116 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. banks are treated in detail. 
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Free World Competition 
Seen Solution to 
Economic-Labor Problems 


America’s labor problems are problems 
of the world and world labor problems 
are America’s problems, Herbert M. Ra- 
mel, U. S. advisor at the International 
Labour Conference in San Francisco this 
summer, pointed out in a recent interview. 

Mr. Ramel is Vice President of the 
Ramsey Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and a member of the Controllers Institute 
of America. He acted as advisor to the Em- 
ployer Delegate at the International La- 
bour Conference of the I.L.O. 

‘We must choose between lowering our 
standards or competing in the open 
foreign market,” he said. ‘‘Free enterprise 
reaching down to the very grass roots of 
our society and a favorable balance of 
trade are the methods for successful com- 
petition. 

“I am not in favor of lowering this 
country’s standards. Free world competi- 
tion, therefore, appears to me to be the 
practicable solution to the world’s eco- 
nomic and labor problems.” 

Mr. Ramel summarized the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in brief as 
being one of the potent forces for social 
justice today. It is, he explained, a unique 
organization composed of government, 
employer and labor representatives from 
virtually each United Nations member 
nation. 

“This specialized agency dealing with 
labor matters between nations offers a 
means for arriving at a common ground 
in favoring labor problems of the world. 

“America, like every other nation, has 
the opportunity of contributing to the 
peaceful solutions of the world’s labor 
problems through this agency. 

“We can no longer afford to take an 
isolationist view of labor problems,” he 
continued. “The International Labour Or- 
ganization is working to eradicate poverty, 
unemployment, injustice and inequality by 
grappling with international labor prob- 
lems.” 

Mr Ramel, who is scheduled to attend 
the next International Labour Conference 
during the coming year in Switzerland, 
will act as advisor to the Employer Dele- 
gate from the United States. 

Mr. Ramel has been interested in labor 
matters locally, statewide, nationally, and 
internationally through the I.L.O., being 
Chairman of the Labor Relations Commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; 
President of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri; member of the Administrative 
Council of the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation; member of the Labor Relations 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; and member of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


ONE calculator 
for EVERYTHING 


for EVERY type of Problem and EVERY type of 
Business...a Friden fully automatic calculator. 








bis GOVERNMENT PUBLIC UTILITIES 
IN 








DUSTRY 





TRANSPORTATION . GENERAL BUSINESS 
Business needs answers ...to individual figure work 
problems. FRIDEN has these answers. Yes, there’s a 
model of the size, price and capacity to fit your own 
requirements. Telephone your local Friden office for a 


demonstration. Try before you Buy — the Friden way! 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT +« SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Trustees Are Appointed for 
Controllership Foundation 





EDWIN W. BURBOTT Vv. Blot D. J. HENNESSY 





FRANK L. KING JOHN H. MACDONALD ROSS G. WALKER 


Re-appointed to the Board of Trustees of the Controllership Founda- 
tion for a term of three years are E. W. Burbott, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; V. L. Elliott, Controller of The 
Ailantic Refining Company, Philadelphia; D. J. Hennessy, Vice President 
of Jamaica (N. Y.) Water Supply Company; Frank L. King, President of 
California Bank, Los Angeles; Ross G. Walker, Professor of Business 
Administration, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Boston. 

John H. MacDonald, Vice President of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, replaces L. D. McDonald, Vice President of Warner & 
Swasey Company, Cleveland, and will serve out the remaining two 
years of Mr. McDonald’s unexpired term. 

















Never has there been a time when 
Employee Benefit and Pension 
Plans have occupied such a vitally 
important position iN OUr ECONOMIC 


structure as they do today. 


Consult 


PENSION CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Foundation Issues 
Depreciation Study 


One of the pressing problems which 
business executives must solve before year- 
end statements are prepared, according 
to the Controllership Foundation, Inc., 
New York, is the formulation of policy 
regarding replacement reserves for de- 
preciation. Rising costs of construction 
and equipment have made existing re- 
serves inadequate in many instances, it 
was explained, and the deductions al- 
lowed for that purpose by the Treasury 
are also insufficient. 

In order to help each company adopt a 
depreciation policy best suited to its par- 
ticular needs, the Foundation has issued 
a report entitled, “Depreciation Policy 
when Price Levels Change.” Edited by 
T. F. Bradshaw, Assistant Professor at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, this report collects into one 
volume the views, opinions and recom- 
mendations of fifteen certified public ac- 
countants and other authorities in the de- 
preciation sphere, together with case 
histories revealing the methods used by 
leading corporations. 

Explaining in the report how the 
shrinkage in the purchasing value of the 
dollar increases replacement costs and 
distorts profits, Professor Bradshaw ob- 
serves: “The depreciation problem is of 
surpassing importance to all segments of 
our economy. From the point of view of 
national policy, were total corporate 
profits in 1947, $17 billion, $12 billion— 
or considerably less ? 

“The Department of Commerce has 
suggested the $12 billion figure, after 
correcting published reports for inventory 
profits. Should an additional downward 
correction be made to allow for ‘under- 
depreciation’? Profits are the balance 
wheel of our economy: is the wheel hung 
truly, or is it not?” 

Among the authorities contributing to 
“Depreciation Policy when Price Levels 
Change” are: Carman G. Blough and 
Samuel J. Broad, who set forth the prob- 
lem; George Terborgh, E. Stewart Free- 
man, and William Blackie, who outline 
various proposals for its solution; Howard 
Greer and Eric Kohler, who state the ar- 
gument for original cost; James L. Dohr, 
W. A. Paton, and George O. May, who 
do the same for replacement cost; and 
Henry E. Hansen and Francis R. Lusardi, 
who describe what industry is doing about 
the problem. The volume also includes a 
chapter on tax aspects by Lewis H. Kim- 
mel, and an account of the treatment of 
depreciation problems in England by Sir 
Geoffrey Heyworth. 

Copies of the report are available at the 
headquarters of the Foundation, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York. 
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Limitation Found 


for Annual Wage 


A properly limited plan for stabilizing 
its employes’ annual wages can be in- 
stalled by any well established company, 
but such plans might weaken the national 
economy “‘if hastily taken in large doses,” 
according to a report issued by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. 

Prepared by Alexander Calder, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the 
Union Bag & Paper Company, and James 
L. Knipe, assistant to the president of the 
same corporation, the report is concerned 
primarily with the economic consequences 
of the guaranteed annual wage. 

“In the steadier sectors of the industry,” 
says the report, “the limited experience to 
date indicates that the guaranteed annual 
wage has real possibilities and deserves 
careful consideration by top management. 
However, a company which has experi- 
enced or expects to experience wide fluctu- 
ations must limit the plan in many ways. 
Without such limitations, the business 
firm risks destruction of itself as a job- 
making machine.” 

The five most common limitations and 
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restrictions which have developed, are: 

The company may transfer workers to 
other jobs; the company’s obligation to an 
individual worker has a definite limit; the 
company’s obligation is limited to some 
portion of the working force; the com- 
pany’s gross financial liability is limited to 
any one year; and the company’s hourly or 
weekly employment obligation is limited 
in any One year. 

Plans involving such restrictions, the re- 
port states, “will compare unfavorably 
with plans formulated in the stable indus- 
tries. However, they would constitute a 
step in the right direction, provided both 
management and workers would try ear- 
nestly and and realistically to make them 
work successfully in both the short run 
and the long run.” 














A MAJOR 
PROBLEM OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


K eeping the proper- 
ty accounts in line 
with the property 
facts. Continuous 
Appraisal Service 


is the answer. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When 


she blithely gives you one 
more Christmas box 
than you can safely 
carry... 
4 Sorry, sir, 


a), 
f. that’s 
“gat A Your 


Cups. Or Ad 3° |\ 
e 1 yaee\ Worry! 
Ways 






But your 
office OVERLOADS 


.-. those, sir, are 
Our Worries! 
The year-end turmoil, with its un- 
expected peaks and OVERLOADS in 
calculations and typing, is almost here. 
They'll want the figures for income 
tax computation; a modern, new and 
right inventory; they’ll want to know 
cost figures; they'll want the sales 
figures by units, by salesmen . . what, 
when, where and how much... they’!! 
want to plan a budget .. . . what not! 
They'll want selling letters typed and 
mailed to customers and prospects. 
Call us! We'll come and take over; 
eliminate all your worries, night work, 
extra day work and all the turmoil, fuss 
and doubt . . . while you go on with 
your routine..... when you 


—Ayonuman 


The nation’s foremost office overload service 
WORKMAN SERVICE, INC. 
109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Other office locations: 
New York City ¢ Los Angeles 
Minneapolis ¢ Seattle 
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Personal Notes About Controllers 





LLoyp D. McDoNALD, Vice President, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, and 
past Vice President and Director of the 
Controllers Institute of America, was 
elected President of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association at its recent 
47th annual meeting. Mr. McDonald has 
served during the past few years as a trus- 
tee of the Controllership Foundation. In 
1942-43 he was Chairman of Committee 
on Postwar Controllership Problems of the 
Controllers Institute, and ‘served as presi- 


dent of the Cleveland Control for the 
1939-40 term. 

Fabian Bachrach KARL ZIM- 
MERMANN has 
been appointed 
Vice President 


and Controller 
of Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Sum- 
mit, N. J., by the 
Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. Zim- 
mermann, who 
has occupied the 
office of Con- 
troller since 1944, joined Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., as Office Manager 
and Assistant Treasurer in 1937. Since then 
he has advanced with the organization, in 
1943 becoming Assistant Controller. 

Recently Mr. Zimmermann was elected 
Director of the Newark Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America. He is 
also a member of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 





HAROLD C. Storr, a past president of 
the Philadelphia Control of the Control- 
lers Institute, is now a partner in Schmidt, 
Walker & Scott, Philadelphia, which is 
specializing in consultant and advisory 
service in accounting, management and 
taxes. 


THOMAS L. EvANs, who was recently 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Security, Controllers Institute of 
America, was the subject of a full-page 
biographical tribute in the October issue 
of Exuffalo Business. Mr. Evans, a past 
president of the Philadelphia Control of 
the Institute, was nominated by the publi- 
cation ‘for the distinction of Frontiers- 
man because of his knowledge of finance 
in public administration and private busi- 
ness, and because of the brilliant contribu- 
tion he has made to business in New York 
State through his efforts, over a period of 
years, to establish merit rating in the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insurance, 
and his current effort in trying to probe 
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the possibilities of a more efficient ad- 
ministration of the unemployment insur- 
ance fund.” 

Mr. Evans was appointed in April 1948 
as special assistant to New York State's 
Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi to 
study operations and procedures of the 
State Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. For this special tem- 
porary purpose, J. N. Adam & Company, 
where he holds the title of Treasurer and 
Director, granted him a leave of absence. 


HENRY Z. WALCK, formerly Vice Pres- 
ident of the Oxford University Press, 
New York, has been elected President. 
Mr. Walck has been a member of the 
Controllers Institute since 1938. 


GEORGE N. LILyGREN has been elected 
a Vice President of the Carrier Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. He will continue as 
Controller, to which office he was ap- 
pointed in June 1947. Mr. Lilygren is a 
member of the Controllers Institute. 


S. L. JOHNSONBAUGH, formerly of 
Kuehne Manufacturing Company, Mat- 
toon, Ill., has been named Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Defiance Milk Products 
Company, Defiance, O. 


Kaufmann & Febry 


Frep P. SLI- 
VON has been 
elected a Direc- 
tor of Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, 
Chicago. Mr. 
Slivon, who 
started with the 
company in 
1929, became 
Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1933 and 
was appointed 
Office Manager 
in 1939. A member of the Controllers 
Institute, he held the positions of Comp- 
troller and Secretary from 1942 to 1947 
and since then, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EpwarD F. LyLe, Comptroller of the 
City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and a member of the 
Controllers Institute, was elected First 
Vice President of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
for the year 1948-49 at the Association’s 
recent 24th Annual Convention in 
Georgia. CLARENCE H. LICHTFELDT was 
named Treasurer of the Association. Mr. 
Lichtfeldt, Controller of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, is also a 
member of the Controllers Institute. 
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JOHN W. Hooper has been elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Lincoln 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, 
concurrent with 
his resignation 
as Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge 
of Finance of 
American Ma- 
chine & Foundry 
Company, ac- 
cording to a 
joint announce- 
ment made by 
chose organi- 
zations. Mr. 
Hooper will re- 
main a Director, as well as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company with which he 
has been associated in an executive fi- 
nancial capacity for more than 23 years. 
He has been a trustee of The Lincoln 
Savings Bank for five years. 

Mr. Hooper has been a member of the 
Controllers Institute since 1934 and holds 
certificate number 407. He is also a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants (Brooklyn Chapter) and the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


Fabian Bachrach 


PAUL A. BARKMEIER has been appointed 
General Manager of the RCA Victor rec- 
ord department. Mr. Barkmeier, a mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute, was Con- 
troller of the Chicago and suburban retail 
stores of Marshall Field & Company be- 
fore joining RCA Victor last February. 


WILLIAM C. HoGuE has announced his 
retirement from Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was 
Controller. Mr. Hogue has been a member 
of the Controllers Institute since 1939. 


WILBUR E. RoBertTs has been elected 
Vice President and Controller of the 
Theodore Presser Company of Phila- 
delphia. 


HAROLD S. KING was recently elected 
Comptroller of The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, New York, to suc- 
ceed H. B. HARDWICK, who has resigned 
to devote his time to his duties as Comp- 
troller of Consumers Power Company, a 
Commonwealth subsidiary in Jackson, 
Mich. Mr. King was formerly with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., in their New York 
office. Mr. Hardwick is a member of the 
Controllers Institute. At the same meet- 
ing, L. H. JAEGER was elected Assistant 
Comptroller. 


W. M. HAWKINS, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, recently became 
Treasurer of Trenton Chemical Company, 
Trenton, Mich. Mr. Hawkins was for- 
merly Controller and Auditor of Parke, 
Davis & Company, Detroit. 
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Ear J. Hocie, formerly of Booz, Al- 
len & Hamilton, Chicago, has been 
named Vice President and Treasurer of 
Linton, Maupin & Linton, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Hogie is a member of the Controllers 
Institute. 


JoHN E. Horn, formerly of Bakelite 
Corporation, is now Vice President of 
United States Vanadian Corporation. Mr. 
Horn holds membership number 735 in 
the Controllers Institute. 


Henry C. Hunr recently became Con- 
troller of Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company, New Orleans. Mr. Hunt, a 
member of the Controllers Institute, was 
formerly with Simplex Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


GEORGE V. ForRTUNE of Rogers and 
Slade, management consultants of New 
York City, addressed the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Richmond and Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, chapters of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants at their respec- 
tive November meetings. The addresses 
covered “Uniformity of Accounts as Aids 
to Budgetary Forecasting’ and “Uniform- 
ity of Accounts as Control over Multi- 
plant Operations.” Mr. Fortune is a con- 
tributor to the N.A.C.A. text ‘Valuation 
of Inventories’ and other papers dealing 
with production and cost control prob- 
lems. His former associations include for- 
eign service with American Smelting and 
Refining Company; Treasurer and Comp- 
troller, Standard Textile Products Com- 
pany and subsidiaries; Assistant Treasurer, 
Reynolds Metals Company; Comptroller, 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America; 
and Comptroller, Logansport Distilling 
Company, Inc., and subsidiaries. Mr. For- 
tune is a member of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 


E. C. KIMBALL, a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute, has been appointed As- 
sistant Controller of thé Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 


ARTHUR BuRSTON has retired from 
General Accident Fire Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scotland. Mr. 
Burston, a member of the Controllers In- 
stitute, was Comptroller of his company 
with offices in Philadelphia. 


JeRALD S. HANKs has been elected 
Controller of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, Philadelphia, succeeding 
F. M. FisHer, who has retired. Mr. 
Fisher holds membership certificate 493 
in the Controllers Institute. 


GLENN STEVENS, formerly Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of 
Wausau Paper Mills Company, Brokaw, 
Wisconsin, and holder of Membership 
Certificate No. 1254 of the Controllers In- 
stitute, has been made Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Company and likewise named a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
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Are you the bull’s-eye 
of your office? 

Comptroller Carson, here, feels escape the hazards of copying and 
like a human target. He attracts recopying ...can be keyed and 
abuse like a target attracts ar- sorted in minutes instead of hours. 
rows. Whenever Mr. Big wants You can have all the facts 
rush reports, Car son Is the bull’s- about your business fast and fresh 
eye of a demoralized staff tired and economically with the help of 
of working overtime with old-  Keysort cards and machines. 
time methods. There’s a McBee man near you. 

Carson hasn’t discovered yet Ask him to drop in. Or write us 
how modern offices save money , 
and time with McBee methods... 
methods that involve no costly 
installations nor special skills, 
and increase individual work 
output without making anybody 
work any harder. 

With McBee Keysort, moun- 
tains of ledgers, files and figures 
become smooth flowing streams 
rig Ew Be. a i KerysorT is based on a card with coded 

ginally holes punched near the edges. When notched, 
punched Keysort cards become they make the card mechanically articu- 
the original records, orders and in- late. Quantities of data can be classified, 
voices, clock cards and job tickets filed, found, used . . . quickly. 
MC 
= THE McBEE COMPANY 






. | vA fl 
ll Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
SS 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 
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Chairmen Who Will Head Up 
National Committees 1948-49 


Casson 





Cooperation with the 
Government 
O. H. RITENOUR 
Washington Gas Light Company 


Budget and Finance 


GEORGE R. RANKIN 
Artloom Corporation 





Ethics and Eligibility Standards Executive 


EDWIN W. BURBOTT 
A. B. Dick Company 


WILLIAM WIDMAYER 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 


Fabian Bachrach 





Planning Securities and Exchange 
Regulation 
FRED W. WOODS 
Shell Union Oil Corporation 


JOHN A. DONALDSON 
Butler Brothers 


Dementi 





Technical Information and 
Research Reports 


Advisory Council on Pederal 


IRVING D. DAWES 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation 


LISLE W. ADKINS 
Crosley Division 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 








Cooperation with Other 
Organizations 
FRANK KLEIN 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation 





Federal Taxation 


OSCAR N. LINDAHI 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation 





Social Security 


THOMAS L. EVANS 
J. N. Adam & Company 


Advisory Council on Federal 


Reports 
EDWIN E. McCONNELL 
Norton Company 
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Randolph-Maniatis-Garcia 





Education 


PROFESSOR ROSS G. WALKER 
Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration 





Government Procurement 
Policies 
F. GERALD HAWTHORNE 
Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation 


Conway 






State and Local Taxation 


CLAUDE W. HUPP 
Glenmore Distilleries Company 





At the than this issue went 
to press, a picture of the 
Chairman of the Admissions 
Committee, R. C. CASSEL- 
BERRY, General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, was not 


available. 
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Indoctrination Booklet 


“Working Together at Upson’ is the 
title of a new indoctrination booklet for 
employees of The Upson Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y., recently issued by the indus- 
trial relations and public relations depart- 
ments of the company. 

Bound in a cover reproducing the sur- ae P 4 
face of the laminated fibre wall and ceil- Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
ing panels made by the company, the 32- 
page three-color booklet is illustrated with Valuations and Appraisals 
marginal cartoon sketches and with pho- 
agape: oF company carsatires sad the Organization and Business Reports 
plant. It includes helpful suggestions and 
eet Sot OF GHEE SY Bir EIEN Securities Registration Investigations 


explains the various types of health and 


accident insurance protection to which em- . d : 
ployees are entitled, and reviews briefly Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


the yes Si the company and the prod- 
. Ford, Bacon & Vavis 
Double | Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Exposure | PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 


























iis business faces notonly | 


the chance of encountering 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required 


a variety of casualties but | by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the 
also the possibility of the in- | Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 


financial misfortune through 


r ‘ | 
surance relied upon for in- | Of THE CoNTROLLER published monthly at Brattleboro, Vermont, for October 1, 1948. 
demnity against such losses | State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
being deficient or inapplic- Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chester A. Brewer, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
able. | Business Manager of THE CONTROLLER and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
| belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 


This double exposure can | of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Controllers Institute of America, Inc., One E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Editor, Walter Mitchell, Jr., One E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Paul Haase, 
One E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Business Manager, Chester A. Brewer, One E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


: ae : : | 
be avoided if the insurance is 
fashioned upon a complete | 


knowledge of the casual risks 
threatening the business, pref- 


i : . ¥ P 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also 
erably obtained from an un- | immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 

name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must. be given.) 
St., New York 17, N. Y. No stock or bond 


biased survey by people who 
specialize in making such in- | Controllers Institute of America, Inc., One E. 42nd 
‘ . | holders. Membership corporation, without capital stock. 
vestigations. : 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 


of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
ra whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 


security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 


s 
Insurance Adviser in a capacity other than that of 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


50 Church St., New York 8 N. Y. 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed through the 


mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
5,900. (This information is required from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


Established 1926 CHESTER A. BREWER, Business Manager. 


NO INSURANCE SOLD Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1948. 
RANGHILD E. CARLSON, Notary Public. 
Bx. Co. Clk’s No. 86, Reg. No. 129-C-0 
N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 1062, Reg. No. 364-C-0 
(My commission expires March 30, 1950) 
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P ie ' 
OPEN—WANTED 
Readers of the notices printed below are in- 
dividually responsible for determining the value 
of the person available or of the position open. 
Copy DEADLINE 
Tenth of month preceding publication 





Position Open 
Corporate Financial Executive 

Director of treasury, accounting, costs, 
budgets and all other financial matters of 
corporation in Connecticut employing 600 
people. Must be CPA with substantial ex- 
perience as top financial executive on 
management tier in metal goods manufac- 
turing industry. Must have mature, sound 
judgment and ability to formulate com- 
pany programs and policies, thoroughly 
experienced in corporate accounting, costs, 
budgets, procedures and _ organization. 
Comprehensive resume of past experience, 
qualifications, earnings and salary require- 
ments must be submited for consideration. 
Our organization has been advised of this 
advertisement. Address: Box 873, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted 
Controller—Executive Accountant 
Executive accountant preseatly em- 

ployed offers: eleven years of heavy in- 

dustrial and diversified experience in 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
vising senior. Practical experience in- 
cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re- 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
counting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 

Certified Public Accountant. Age 44. 

Salary $15,000. Address: Box 763, THE 

CONTROLLER, One East Forty-second 

Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive accountant offers many years 
of industrial experience in executive ca- 
pacity, functioning as part of top man- 
agement group with multiplant operations. 
Practical experience includes organiza- 
tional and account planning; development 
of inventory controls and cost reduction 
programs; developing, analyzing and in- 
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terpreting costs and budgets; general 
accounting, taxes, procedures, insur- 
ance and the preparation of financial 
statements, operating reports and surveys. 
Member of Controllers Institute. Age 43, 
married, three dependents. Address: Box 
813, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


A Controllers Institute member de- 
sires position as Controller, other finan- 
cial officer or Chief Cost and General 
Accountant. He has had more than 20 
years of excellent training and experi- 
ence in public accounting and private 
business as top man. College trained 
and accustomed to heavy duties in ex- 
ecutive capacity serving top manage- 
ment. Resourceful and conscientious 
worker. Modern ideas in systems, meth- 
ods, production planning and control, 
standard costs, budgets, credits and col- 
lections, taxes, financial management, of- 
fice management, and control and pro- 
cedures. Age 45. Available immediately. 
Salary open. Address: Box 835, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller, General Auditor or 
Management Services Director 
Available immediately, 41 years, mar- 
ried, college, 22 years experience in the 
accounting and financial fields. Performed 
as Controller, Division Controller and Su- 
pervising Auditor. Experience covers all 
phases of general accounting, control, au- 
dits, procedures-accounting and general, 
tabulating, statement preparation and 
presentation, sales statistics including ter- 
ritory, customer and salesmen distribution 
costs and analysis. Prefers position with op- 
portunity for growth. Location immate- 
rial. Salary requirements discussed at time 
of negotiations. Address: Box 842, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Controller, Internal 
Auditor—Executive Accountant 


Member of Controllers Institute and 
Certified Public Accountant (New York) 
offers twelve years of broad accounting ex- 
perience including controller (smaller 
companies), senior public accountant, su- 
pervisory cost and general accountant. 
Fields of experience include: manufac- 
turing, chain stores, real estate, construc- 
tion, and publishing. Familiar with many 
other fields through public accounting and 
financial and cost auditing for the Gov- 
ernment. Has done some system work. 
Possesses excellent knowledge of standard 
costs, budgets, and internal auditing. Will- 
ing to locate anywhere in the U. S. Some 
travel acceptable. Age 38. Married, no 
children. Address: Box 857, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Controller—Executive Accountant 


A member of the Controllers Institute, 
CPA (Mass.) desires position as control- 
ler, other financial officer, or chief cost 
and general accountant. Has had many 
years of training and experience both as 
controller-treasurer of manufacturing and 
contracting business, and in public ac- 
counting work in various fields. Has in- 
stalled and supervised systems for stand- 
ard costs, controls, budgets, and financial 
reporting. Has worked with credits and 
collections and is familiar with federal 
and state tax procedures. Works harmoni- 
ously with top management as well as as- 
sociates to produce effective coordination. 
Age 55, prefers smaller cities or country, 
East or West Coast. Available on short 
notice. Address: Box 861, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Financial Executive—Treasurer— 
Controller 

Institute member seeks responsible po- 
sition requiring top executive ability. 
Thoroughly qualified in finances, costs, 
budgets, internal auditing, insurance, in- 
ventory control, credits and collections, 
and all phases of general accounting, fi- 
nancial, cost and SEC reports. Twenty- 
five years of exceptional broad experience 
in handling complicated organizational 
problems, coordination of systems and in- 
ternal controls. Excellent record. Address: 
Box 862, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Treasurer—Controller 

Accounting and financial executive, 
Certified Public Accountant (New York), 
age 40, presently employed by group of 
manufacturing corporations doing $15 
million annual volume. Fifteen years 
broad experience financial, accounting, 
payroll, personnel and insurance func- 
tions. Supervised standard cost system. 
Installed and administered retirement 
plan. Address: Box 863, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Executive Controller 

Executive with seven years experience 
as secretary-treasurer with manufacturing 
company and previous public accounting 
experience is available immediately. Has 
handled all accounting and financial mat- 
ters including management reports, pro- 
cedures, budgets, cost control, tax work, 
bank contracting and work with attorneys; 
also has SEC registration experience. Sal- 
ary open. Free to relocate. College gradu- 
ate, age 36, married, no children. Address: 
Box 864, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Financial Officer or Executive Assistant 


Has twelve years experience in indus- 
trial credit management and is available 
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on reasonable notice. Also has background 
in personnel, office management, sales and 
adjustments. College degree in Business 
Administration and post-graduate work 
in law. Active in professional associations. 
Resourceful and conscientious worker. 
Age 36, married. Prospectus sent on re- 
quest. All information confidential. Ad- 
dress: Box 865, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Office Manager—Accountant—Credit 
Manager 

Experience covers some 25 years as Of- 
fice Manager, Credit Manager and Ac- 
countant. Seeks connection with young 
growing, medium or large organization, 
where aggressiveness, loyalty and thor- 
oughness will be appreciated. Capable of 
assuming dual positions. Salary require- 
ments modest. Any location given quick 
and serious consideration. Pacific Coast 
preferred. Those seeking a well-rounded, 
hard-hitting employee who is progressive, 
regardless of age, will learn something of 
interest by reviewing my background and 
experience, as well as potentialities. Ad- 
dress: Box 866, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Certified Public Accountant, member 
American Institute, desires position with 
manufacturing firm where resourceful- 
ness, cooperativeness, and ambition will 
warrant career employment. Accounting 
experience of 13 years includes positions 
of responsibility in general accounting, 
cost accounting, systems, and auditing. 
Will consider any location in East or Mid- 
West. Age 37. Salary $6000. Address: 
Box 867, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 

CPA, college graduate, 42, twenty years 
diversified experience in public and pri- 
vate accounting supervisory positions. Eff- 
cient administrator familiar with all 
phases of acounting, auditing, taxes, fi- 
nance, and corporate procedures. Prefer 
small city in South or Middle West. Ad- 
dress: Box 868, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Accountant—Auditor 


Senior Accountant employed with Chi- 
cago CPA firm since 1943 desires re- 
sponsible position in private industry. 
Eight years experience in all phases of 
general acounting, auditing and taxes in 
public accounting and private industry. 
College education—passed two-thirds of 
Illinois CPA examination, May 1948. Age 
30, married, veteran. Located in Chicago 
for past ten years but will consider any 


location. Present salary $5200. Address: 
Box 869, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant to Controller—Treasurer 


Executive accountant, presently em- 
ployed, offers: eleven years of heavy man- 
ufacturing, merchandising and diversified 
experience, functioning as part of top 
management group, and eight years of 
public accounting experience as supervis- 
ing senior. Practical experience includes 
executive functions, financial organization 
planning; developing manufacturing ex- 
pansion and cost reduction programs; de- 
veloping, analyzing and interpreting costs, 
budgets, inventory and cost control, all 
phases of general accounting, internal au- 
diting, systems, procedures, taxes, finan- 
cial and cost reports. Certified Public Ac- 
countant. Age 42. Salary $10,000. Will 
travel from New York home base. Ad- 
dress: Box 870, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N: ¥. 


Cost Accountant—Budget—Assistant 
Controller 

Available immediately. Practical experi- 
ence includes organization planning, de- 
velopment of manufacturing systems; de- 
veloping, analyzing and interpreting costs, 
budgets, cost controls, and plant equip- 
ment controls. Special investigations on 
overhead and operating expenses as well 
as the development of production engi- 
neering accumulation and _ liquidation. 
Standard costs a specialty. Experience in 
time and motion study. Age 36, married, 
with two children. Ohio University gradu- 
ate, B.A. in Accounting. Address: Box 
871, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Controller 

Available two weeks after interview. 
Ten years experience in commercial, in- 
dustrial companies: textiles, petroleum, 
manufacturing, construction; developed, 
analyzed and interpreted costs, systems 
procedures, inventory control, budgets ; in- 
ternal auditor and all phases of general 
accounting. Eight years public accounting 
experience, including five years as senior 
handling extensive audits: textile and 
steel manufacturers; industrials; realty 
company ; department stores; insurance. 
Assignments covered time studies costs, 
reorganizations, financial reports and 
taxes. Degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration, age 35, married with one 
child. Address: Box 872, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Comptroller—Accountant 
Executive with 15 years experience in- 
dustrial and mercantile corporations; in- 
cludes five years as a public accountant. 
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Knows costs, finances, budgets, produc- 
tion and purchasing controls. Address: 
Box 874, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


A Controllers Institute member, pres- 
ently employed, seeks challenging assign- 
ment as Controller, Treasurer, or Assist- 
ant to Senior Officer. Can arrange early 
availablility. Would relocate. Broad na- 
tional, industrial experience, all functions ; 
management level. Special fortes: organi- 
zation, personnel procurement and train- 
ing, modern accounting techniques, sys- 
tems installations, procedure manuals, cost 
reduction, budgets, credits. Timely and ac- 
curate figures interpreted for manage- 
ment’s action. Effective controls painlessly 
applied. Educated Harvard—business ad- 
ministration, accounting, law. Age 45. 
Married. Salary dependent upon location, 
responsibility and opportunity. Address: 
Box 875, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Comptroller or Assistant 

Accountant desires position with small 
progressive manufacturing concern. Ex- 
perience covers 28 years of cost, factory, 
general accounting, public practice, in- 
surance and taxes. Supervisory capacity. 
Certified in Ohio. Has had specialized col- 
lege training in all phases of accounting, 
auditing, commercial law, taxes and em- 
ployment psychology. Location in or near 
Cleveland, O. Age 49. Two dependents. 
Salary open. Address: Box 876, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Financial Executive 


Now employed as controller of nation- 
ally known manufacturing company. Ex- 
tensive experience in income taxes and in 
all types of financial negotiations, includ- 
ing Securities and Exchange Commission 
procedure. Capable of assuming full 
charge of the financial departments of 
your company (standard costs, credits, 
taxes, accounting, systems, reports, inter- 
nal auditing, etc.), and of cooperating 
effectively with other company executives 
in joint efforts to increase net profits. Pre- 
fer midwestern, western, or southern lo- 
cation. Age 35. Certified Public Account- 
ant, member of American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Address: Box 877, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





APPRAISALS 


Made by qualified experts in all lines 
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The following index of articles and other materials which pave been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues pub- 


lished during 1948 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study. 


Accountants: 


Appeal from  Russian-occupied Germany 


(editorial), Jan. 7 
Good, are trained, Fiske, Mar. 124 
Liability insurance, June 306 
Tax revision urged by, May 276 
Depreciation, Toner, Feb. 71 
Government, toward improvement in, Bord- 
ner (letters), June 282 
International Congress to meet in Paris, Apr. 
207 
Measurements of physical asset values and 
consumption, Eakin, Nov. 583 
National economy and, Baker, Apr. 184 
Principles vs. business economics, Keyserling, 
Sept. 454 
Advertising: 
Higher costs will offset 1948 increased ex- 
penditures, May 235 
Public understanding of economic system 
aim of new program, June 290 
Advice, methods of asking for (editorial), 
Apr. 178 
America, let’s have faith in, Letchfield, Oct. 
514 
Arbitration awards, better publicity urged, 
Aug. 418 
Assets: 
American business, unrealized (editorial), 
Sept. 441 
Farm, rise in, Aug. 410 
Awards, arbitration, better publicity urged on, 
Aug. 418 


Balance sheet: 
Interpreting today’s, Sept. 483 
Long term leases and, Kircher, Aug. 388 
Bankruptcy shows rise, June 327 
Banks and banking: 
Critics among non-users, Feb. 78 
Financial statements analysis from viewpoint 
of, Davis, Mar. 135 
No “Dunkirk” foreseen if financial crisis 
comes, Apr. 206 
“Skunkless” checks preferred by, July 366 
Benefit plans, employee, place in business, Eno, 
Aug. 390 
Billing, simplified, to decrease costs and de- 
lays in distribution, Sept. 452 
Book reviews: 
Accounting principles and practice, Brook, 
June 318 
Advanced accounting, Field and Sheritt, July 
370 
Aluminum cartel, the, Marlio, Apr. 212 
Annual reports to stockholders, McLaren 
(Perry), May 258 
Applied job evaluation, Stanway, Nov. 604 
Auditing: An introduction, Kohler, June 318 
Bank frauds—their detection and _preven- 
tion, Pratt (Lyle), Oct. 540 
Board of directors and business management, 
Copeland and Towl, July 370 
Business barometers and investment, 4th ed., 
Babson, Sept. 476 
Business cycles and forecasting, 3rd_ ed., 
Bratt, Sept. 476 
Business finance and banking, Jacoby and 
Saulnier (Marx), Jan. 42 
Business law questions, Schuck, Apr. 212 
Business tax guide, Lasser, Jan. 42 
Control of alien property, Domke, Sept. 428 
Controller, The, Jackson (Carr), Sept. 476 
Corporate resolutions, Drummond, Sept. 478 
Cost accounting, Van Sickle, June 318 
Credit and collection management, Schultz 
(Fenner), Feb. 96 
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SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 


Credit manual of commercial laws (Haase), 
Apr. 212 

Credit side of selling, Moran (Haase), Jan. 

fs 

Cycles—the science of prediction, Dewey and 
Dakin, Oct. 540 

Developments in cost accounting, Gee and 
Co., Mar. 158 

Doing import and export business, Chamber 
of Commerce (Haase), Feb. 96 

Export-import banking, Shaterian, June 318 

Foreign trade handbook, Pratt, June 319 

Getting the most out of insurance coverage 
and service, Aug. 424 

Guarantee of annual wages, Kaplan (Mi- 
chaels), Dec. 656 

Insurance needs of an average company, 
Aug. 424 

Internal auditing: a postwar reappraisal, In- 
stitute of Internal Auditors, June 318 

International control standards and related 
procedures, Kamp and Cashin, Dec. 658 

Introduction to modern economics, Carlson 
(Haase), Feb. 96 

Investigations for financing, Himmelblau 
(Haase), Feb. 96 

Lasser’s business tax guide, 2nd ed., July 371 

Manual on accounting and cost procedure 
for the paper industry, Nov. 604 

Mathematics of accounting, Curtis and 
Cooper, June 318 

Metropolitan Life, the, James (Ecke), Sept. 
477 

Money market primer, Madden Nadler, and 
Heller, Dec. 658 

New York University Sixth Annual Insti- 
tute on federal taxation, July 371 

Office management, MacDonald, May 259 

Office management, Maze, ed. (Littlefield), 
June 318 

Office organization and management, Wylie 
and Brecht, June 318 

Portal-to-portal Act of 1947, Bureau of Natl. 
Affairs, Jan. 42 

Rebuilding the world economy, Buchanan 
and Lutz (Myler), Mar. 156 

Records management and filing operations, 
Odell and Strong (Spitler), Apr. 212 

Retailers manual of taxes and regulations, 
July 371 

Seidman’s legislative history of excess profits 
tax laws, July 371 

Some specialized phases of accounting prac- 
tice, Strain and Karg, Apr. 212 

Standardized audit working papers, Staples, 
June 318 

Taxation for prosperity, Paul, July 371 

Trading with the enemy in World War II, 
Domke, Sept. 478 

Trends in output and employment, Stigler, 
Mar. 158 

Value of commodity output since 1869, 
Shaw, Apr. 212 

Workmen’s compensation insurance-monop- 
oly or free competition, Lang (Williams), 
Aug. 424 


Brazil, aid to, surveyed, May 247 
Budgets and budgeting: 


Budget manual: Its importance and prepara- 
tion, Francis, Dec. 650 

For better management, Lange, Sept. 449 

Personnel, controlling labor costs through, 
Wallace, Jan. 20 

Physical capital, Cason, Feb. 86 

Planning in Europe, Feb. 98 


Business: 


Can advise government, Steele, June 292 
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Canadian, and economic conditions, Gay, 
Dec. 640 

Is business running out of cash? Martindell, 
June 284 

Prospects: short and long range considera- 
tions, Garluck, June 287 


Canada business and economic conditions, Gay, 

Dec. 640 

Capital: 

Corporate working, Aug. 396 

Industry's outlays rising, Aug. 427 

Physical budgets, Cason, Feb. 86 

Postwar, needs, June 315 

Rearmament not expected to increase needs, 
Sept. 485 

Working, new sources of, Verdelin, Jan. 44 

Cash, is business running out of? Martindell, 

June 284. 

Chamber of Commerce, communist strength in 

labor unions analyzed by, Jan. 23 

Clerical costs, control by performance measure- 

ments, Mulligan, Nov. 573 

Collective bargaining, controller and, Miller, 
Jan. 36 

Committee for Economic Development adds 
four members, June 312 

Communication among economists, improving 
(editorial), July 336 

Communist strength in labor unions analyzed 
by: U.. SG. of:G.,. Jan. .23 

Community relations are concern of manage- 
ment, June 300 

Condensing personnel records, Latimer, Aug. 
408 

Contracts, government, costs and renegotiation, 
1948, Pelouket, Nov. 561 

Control: 

Clerical costs by performance measurements, 
Mulligan, Nov. 573 

Cost variations, cost and, Gessner, Nov. 58¢ 

Internal, harnessing profits to (editorial), 
July 337 

Inventory, and valuation, Jones, Mar. 127 

Labor costs, through personnel budgeting, 
Wallace, Jan. 20 

Material, integration of standard cost and, 
Sappenfield, Feb. 74 

Sales records, Stevens, Dec. 646 

Collective bargaining and, Miller, Jan. 36 

Figures and (editorial), Oct. 493 

General Foods Company conference, case 
history, Marks, Jan. 8 

Interest in 50 billion dollars, Batchler, Nov. 
570 

Personal notes about, Jan. 46, Feb. 102, 
Mar. 160, Apr. 208, May 262, June 316, 
July 368, Aug. 422, Sept. 474, Oct. 542, 
Nov. 606, Dec. 662 

Special help from, under present conditions, 
Blood, Feb. 112 

Still under arms (editorial), Jan. 6 

U. S. Army now has (editorial), Feb. 62 

Controllers Institute of America: 

Activities, Jan. 50, Feb. 106, Mar. 166, Apr. 
214, May 266, June 322, July 374, Aug. 
426, Sept. 480, Oct. 546, Nov. 610 

Annual meeting, 17th: 

Program builders for, Sept. 464 
Program subjects announced, July 354 
Record-attendance marks, Dahl, Nov. 589 

Eastern Spring Conference: 

Announces themes for technical sessions 
at Atlantic City, Feb. 85 

Effect of world developments on control- 
lership probed, May 250 

Planned for Atlantic City, Jan. 52 
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Jarchow, Christian, elected chairman of 
board, Nov. 587 

Meet the new managing director! MacDon- 
ald, Mar. 142 


Meeting dates ahead, Jan. 2, Feb. 58, Mar. 


171, Apr. 221, May 274, June 328, Sept. 
488, Oct. 552, Nov. 616 
Members: 


Newly elected, Jan. 56, Mar. 172, Apr. 
224, May 276, June 326, July 380, 
Aug. 432, Sept. 484, Oct. 548, Nov. 612 

Three made company presidents, May 271 

Midwestern Conference: 

Production, payrolls, 

analyzed, July 360 


prices and profits 


Stated for St. Paul, Feb. 92 
Officers and directors, Mar. 144, Nov. 588 
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McCormick, Edmund John, Less work per unit 
of production, Apr. 180 

McNeill, W. I., Good old depreciation, June 
310 

Michaels, E. G., Guarantee of annual wages 
(book review), Dec. 656 

Miller, William W., Collective bargaining and 
the controller, Jan. 36 

Mulligan, Paul B., Control of clerical costs by 
performance measurements, Nov. 573 


Munson, G. Kibby, Overtime on overtime, Nov. 
564 
Myler, Joseph J.: 
Function of price in our economy, Oct. 509 
World trade in perspective (book review), 
Mar. 156 


Olson, James C., Is your company prepared for 
rough weather? Sept. 442 


Palyi, Melchoir, Fear of depression, Sept. 448 
Pelouket, Maurice E., Government contract 
costs and renegotiation—1948, Nov. 561 
Perry, Henry C., Annual reports to stockholders 

(book review), May 258 


Rice, Stuart A., International statistics, Aug. 
396 


Sappenfield, R. G., Integration of standard cost 
and material control, Feb. 74 

Scaff, Harold H., Problems in utility equity fi- 
nancing, Dec. 635 

Schwingle, C. J., Replacement reserves, Apr. 
182 

Sleeper, Dwight W., Insurance buyers’ latest 
“headache,” Sept. 456 

Spitler, Raymond A.: 
Handling records properly (book review), 

Apr. 212 


New Body Formed To Appraise 
Corporate Managements 


Establishment of management evalua- 
tion as a science is now being attempted 
for the first time, said Jackson Martindell, 
newly elected president and treasurer of 
the American Institute of Management, at 
its first annual meeting held recently in 
New York. 

Mr. Martindell is director and member 
of the Executive Committee of Fiduciary 
Management, Inc. 

The Institute, which was chartered July 
21, is a non-profit foundation for the 
study of management problems. In outlin- 
ing its objectives, Mr. Martindell said: 
“This is the first time that any effort has 
been made to establish management evalu- 
ation as a science. In the past, knowledge 
and discussion of managements, even un- 
der the conditions of ‘full’ disclosure re- 
quired under SEC regulations, have been 
confined to the names, addresses, stock- 
holdings and salaries of officers and di- 
rectors, plus a skeleton outline of their 
other business connections. 

“No public attempt has yet been made 
to appraise the demonstrated ability of in- 
dividual executives, or to classify the suc- 
cesses or shortcomings of business organi- 
zations by departments. This has led to 
hasty judgment based exclusively on re- 
cent earnings, on the duration of dividend 
payments and on the prominence attached 
to the names of the officers and directors. 

“A more objective approach is clearly 
needed. It should be based on comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the industry, of the 
company within it, of its officers and how 
they operate. It must take into account 
such factors as financial management, 
types of products, competitive standing, 
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structural history, the control of the com- 
pany’s stock, external influences, foreign 
connections, moral background, man- 
agerial philosophy, dividend policy, the 
preservation of assets, production skill, 
plant and equipment, labor relations, re- 
search, sales personnel and organization, 
advertising and marketing policies, finan- 
cial and operating ratios, and other 
equally important details. 

“During the past ten years of favorable 
business conditions, industry’s principal 
problem has been to secure supplies—not 
markets. High profits have obscured the 
growth of unsuspected, unchecked ad- 
ministrative weaknesses. This is important, 
not only to the companies themselves, 
and to their investors, banks, and other 
financial institutions, but also to the eco- 
nomic security of the nation.” 





Present Accounting 
Methods Seen to 
Overstate Profits 


“By our present accounting methods, 
accountants have stubbornly implied that 
the dollar has a constant value when, of 
course, we know that its value fluctuates 
widely,” said Professor Willard J. 
Graham, head of the executive program 
of the University of Chicago, at a recent 
luncheon meeting of the Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors in Chicago. 

“By charging unrealistic past costs 
against current revenue, accountants have 
constantly overstated profits in periods of 
rising and high prices,” he added. “We 
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have thereby artificially stimulated the 
contribution and expansion of business 
activity at high levels and have thus been 
partially responsible for over-expansion, 
inflated stock prices, and unwarranted 
wage demands—some of the factors that 
carry business ‘booms’ to dangerously high 
levels.” 

Professor Graham, an Associate Mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute, further 
stated that “the responsibilities—and op- 
portunities—of internal auditors extend 
far beyond the mechanical, clerical, pro- 
cedural, mathematical phases of account- 
ing. They include also Ta datoecial theory 
and principles which constitute the foun- 
dation upon which the whole accounting 
structure rests. If there are material de- 
fects in this foundation the whole struc- 
ture is endangered.” 

In a year of rising prices such as 1947, 
Professor Graham pointed out, ‘“‘total net 
income of all corporations in the United 
States was reported to be about $17.5 bil- 
lion after income taxes. Of this amount, 
however, at least $7 billion was price 
profit—an estimated $5 billion in inven- 
tories and approximately $2 billion aris- 
ing from the conversion of low cost fixed 
assets by way of depreciation based on 
original costs in a period of substantially 
higher costs. . . . Thus, the total corpo- 
rate profit in 1947, after recovery of 
physical capital consumed—after provi- 
sion for its replacement at current cost— 
was not $17.5 billion but only about 
$10.5 billion. 

“If substantial revisions are not made in 
accounting practices relative to the deter- 
mination of income before publication of 
1948 corporate reports,’ Professor 
Graham stated, ‘‘the discrepancies between 
management profits—profits after recov- 
ery of physical capital—and reported in- 
come may be even greater in 1948 than 
in 1947, for costs are still increasing... .” 
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For the SMALLER BUSINESS 
...all the advantages 






Posting accounts receivable is an easy task for this 
young lady. 

She posts the customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger 
account and makes the entry to the daily journal — all in 
the same operation. She balances and proves her work, 
posting after posting, as she goes along. When all the 
entries have been made, the machine automatically prints 
the total of the day’s charges and credits. 


She then posts the accounts payable, using the same 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND MODEL A AC- 
COUNTING MACHINE, making the entries to all 
related records simultaneously. When through, she proves 
the accuracy of the work and then uses the same machine 
to make the expense distribution. 


Her company’s payroll records are no problem. For each 
pay period, this young lady prepares the pay checks, the 
pay statements and the payroll summary as she posts each 
employee’s earnings record. As in the case of accounts 
receivable and payable, she saves much time by posting 
all related payroll records in one operation. 


P. S. This young lady operated the UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND MODEL A ACCOUNTING MaA- 
CHINE after a few minutes of instruction. She switches 
from one application to another in seconds. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1948 





of Machine Bookkeeping 





at LOW COST 





She makes the entry on this SIMPLE UNDERWOOD 


SUNDSTRAND KEYBOARD. 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prinis dates and de- 
scriptive symbols. 


automatically selects the charge 
or credit column. 


automatically computes and 
prints each balance. 


automatically provides the total of all postings. 
automatically furnishes proof of accuracy. 





Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine only— 
others a number of Underwood Sundstrands for such 
records as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Pay- 
roll Records, Stock Records, Sales Analysis Records, and 
other applications. There is an Underwood Sundstrand 
model to meet your requirements. 


Call the local Underwood office 
today for further details or send 
for this free folder. 





UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me a copy of your new Underwood Sundstrand 
‘ folder, S-1219, ‘Figure Facts for the Modern Business, 
: Large or Small.” 
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Name of Company____ 


Your Name & Title___ 
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ee ee The integrity inherent in the name 
Allen-Wales on an adding machine is your 
guarantee of ACCURACY, SPEED and 
: DEPENDABILITY—three factors essential 
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_ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


444. MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, Nw Y. 
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